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BY REV. N. S. FOLSOM. 


EXEGETICAL and doctrinal discussions are distasteful to 
many, but to some they are deeply interesting. The aver- 
sion has been occasioned by the exaltation of the letter above 
the spirit, the doctrine above the life; by the spirit of party 
in which the discussions are often pursued and the bitter per- 
sonalities indulged ; by the tendency to create more doubt 
than faith, t , “aparate rather than unite. Oftener, perhaps, 
has it been ,ercasioned by the recondite, unpractical charac- 
ter on the one hand, or the trivial on the other, of the mat- 
ters in debate, and by the poor promise they afford of valua- 
ble additions to the treasures of knowledge. But if there be 
statements and examination and comparison of views not in 
the temper of disputants, but in mutual honor and esteem, 
with conscientious fairness, manly frankness, and true gen- 
erosity ; if, especially, the advice of an apostle be followed, 
“What attainment we had already made, by the same let us 
walk, pressing onward to the perfect,” then, as the same apos- 
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tle adds, “if in anything we are differently minded from one 
another, God will reveal to us even this (Phil. iii, 15, 16), 
There will be more agreement in our views of truth, and less 
conflict ; a genuine union in diversity. There will gradually 
be eliminated great essentials ; and all the diversities contin- 
gent on human individuality, or human infirmity, will tend 
through charity to a greater harmony. 

Professing these sentiments—by which what I myself 
have to say will, I hope, not fail to be governed —I wish to 
examine the views presented in the leading essay of the July 
number of THE RELIGIous MAGAZINE on “The Word Made 
Flesh.” It is very able, luminous, and could have come only 
from the man of profound spiritual thought and emotion we 
know its author to be. Himself very decidedly an anti-Trin- 
itarian ; pronouncing Channing a man “whose word, proba- 
bly more than that of any other man, has prepared the way for 
a new coming of the Lord ;” having active sympathy with all 
who affirm their allegiance to the gospel of Christ, he yet 
maintains strongly the “ pre-existent,” “eternal,” “ uncreated” 
nature of Jesus Christ. The opinions of such a man are 
justly entitled to high consideration, even from those who 
differ from him with equal strength of conviction. 

In the first four pages he sets forth “the human phasis in 
the life of Christ.” The picture has the marks of verisimil- 
itude, and the touch of genius. It is, I think, a defect that 
it does not include sinlessness. One finds himself repeating, 
with emphatic approval, the grand declaration, that “Jesus 
Christ was a man, more a man than any +, ai person of 
whom we have a history; for nowhere else d_ ve read of a 
humanity where the compass of its powers and attributes 
was so full and complete.” 

But the paragraph on the fourth page commences with the 
statement, that “the fourth Gospel contains another range of 
fact and doctrine, pertaining to that life and character, which 
we cannot reduce within the dimensions of our finite nature ;” 
that “in the Proem Jesus Christ is the Word, and the Word 
is God himself — the Being who created the universe ;” that 
“Jesus asserts he had an existence of his own which was 
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without time ;” that “what he calls repeatedly Aimsel/f was 
with the Father before time was.” Texts are quoted to prove 
this, and two considerations are urged in conclusion, by way 
of logical reduction to untenable and absurd ‘results, on any 
other hypothesis. I wish to prove that the former are erro- 
neously interpreted ; that in the latter are omissions which 
vitiate the integrity of the argument, and statements which, 
sustained as they are by too literal a construction of Scrip- 
ture, are indefensible against the legitimate, common use of 
similar language found in that same Scripture, indefensible 
against the clear sentiment of some of the passages quoted: 
and against the undisputed signification of other Scripture 
bearing directly on those statements. It is my aim not so 
much to prove that Christ is not God, as to show what the 
texts quoted to prove that he is God really mean, and what is 
the instruction, what the aids to the Christian life, they 
afford to us all. I will state as clearly as I am able ¢he 
grounds on which I dissent from the doctrine and reasoning 
of the essay, and will thank the man who shall detect and 
expose, as unsparingly but clearly as he can, any want of 
cogency in my reasoning, any fallacy, any misapprehension 
of the meaning either of Scripture or of the essay. 

I commence with John viii. 58, translated and interpreted, 
“Before Abraham was, I am.” When it is said of this, that 
“Jesus asserted an existence of his own without time, and 
therefore before Abraham,” it is a pretty free, though very 
common, handling of another’s words. It ought to have been 
said, that Jesus asserted an existence of his own before Abra- 
ham, and therefore it was without time—which would be 
simply the inference of the commentator, and not a very log- 
ical one. I distinctly remember that Prof. Stuart remarked 
to my class in 1829, that “at any rate the text could prove 
only an existence before Abraham, much less from the crea- 
tion of the world.” And the fact that the proféssor did 
not so much as allude to the passage in his letters to Dr. 
Channing, more than fifty years ago, shows that he put no 
value upon it at all as a proof either of the pre-existence or 
deity of Christ. I will add, that at no time within my recol- 
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lection have I myself had any other than this same estimate 
of its value as a proof in this direction. 

But passing over this point, I observe, first, that the Greek 
phrase ego eimi, translated in the common version “I am,” is 
nowhere else in the eighteen other places where it occurs in 
the New Testament so translated, nor has the sense of / 
exist, or, have existed, but is rendered, J am he, or It is J, or 
Is it J. In every other place where it is spoken of Jesus, it 
is one of the first two, generally the former of these, and 
means, J am the Christ. For in one place, Matt. xxiv. 5, the 
record in Greek is in full, 7 am the Christ, while in the paral- 
lel passages, Mark xiii. 6, Luke xxi. 8, it is in Greek simply, 
I am, i.e., J am he. It occurs twice in this same conversation 
with the Jews in the same sense, / am he,—the person 
referred to being plainly indicated by the context. 

The usage is the same in the Greek Septuagint of the Old 
Testament, of which there is a signal instance in the Greek 
of Ps. xc. 2— which in Hebrew is, Before the birth of the 
mountains, &c., Zhou art God; but in Greek, Thou art, ie., 
Thou art He: the sense being, Thou, and Zhou alone, art 
God. 

Moreover, wherever in the New Testament the idea of 
existence is presented, the phrase is either without the pro- 
noun in the first person, as in John vii. 33, xiv. 9; or it is 
reversed, and written, not ego eimz, but ezmi ego, as in vii. 34, 
36, xii. 26, xvii. 24. So that in Greek the declaration / am, 
in the sense of exdstence, is just as distinct from J am he as 
either of the two phrases is from the other in English, and 
it is entirely unambiguous. This, therefore, being the inva- 
riable usage of the writers and speakers of the New Testa- 
ment and, so far as ascertainable, of the Old, it is not simply 
legitimate to render John viiii. 58, “ Before Abraham was 
(came into being), I am he,” but there seems no other ailow- 
able rendering. 

In the second place, the immediate context favors it, more 
clearly even than in verses 24, 25. For Jesus had just said, 
“Abraham your father rejoiced to see my day; and he saw 
and was glad.” The Jews, interrupting, told him that he was 
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not yet fifty years old ; how, then, could he have seen Abra- 
ham? Jesus, resuming in part what he had been saying, 
continues, — “ Before Abraham came into being, I am he.” 
That is, am the one whose day Abraham rejoiced to see — 
I, and none other. Can any guidance from context be 
plainer ? 

Thirdly, the scope of the passage favors this interpretation. 
For the discussion between the Jews and Jesus on this occa- 
sion was whether HE, JESUS THE NAZARENE, was the Christ. 
And indeed John declares it to have been his great object in 
the composition of his gospel to show that Jesus, and none 
other, is the Christ (xx. 31). 

Fourthly, this interpretation meets and satisfies what is 
called the exigency of the passage (exigentia loci), not only 
in the significance and importance of the meaning, but also 
in the point which it presents as adequate to occasion the 
wrath of the Jews. He, Jesus of Nazareth, he and nobody 
besides him, was the Christ. It was not “an assertion of the 
common dogma of predestination,” but a solemn and em- 
phatic declaration of his own appointment before Abraham, 
the head of the Jewish nation, had been born. It has its 
important significance to-day, because it implies that the 
world is to look for none other as the Christ. Jesus, whose 
mission, though first and special to the Jews, extended to the 
whole world, was the Christ for all time. Of course the 
Jews, into whose minds had not entered the idea that the 
Messiah was to be the superior of Abraham, as the language 
of Jesus plainly implied, were touched with no little indigna- 
tion at the claims maintained. And some of them in their 
exasperation caught up stones to throw at the presumptuous 
Nazarene. 

With these facts, therefore, not merely of general but inva- 
riable usage, and their support from context and scope and 
exigency of the passage, let every scholar and thinking per- 
son decide for himsclf. In all the forced constructions to be 
met with in the whole history of doctrine, there seems to me 
none so arbitrary as that which derives from John viii. 58 the 
doctrine of pre-existence from eternity, nor a greater viola- 
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tion of the elementary canons of scientific and common- 
sense interpretation. It must have been from ignorance of 
the real facts of the case, that Dean Alford ventured to pro- 
nounce the interpretations, excluding the idea of pre-exist- 
ence from the passage, “little better than dishonest quib- 
bles.” At best, it was a remark so uncivil and arrogant 
toward those who differed from him as to be unworthy of a 
repetition in the recent volume of Lange’s Commentary on 
John, from the pen of the American editor. Prof. Schaff, in 
taking up the dean’s effusion of rudeness and spiritual pride, 
to give it endorsement and wider circulation, shows an ani- 
mus as liable to miss the thought, as it is far from the temper, 
of the Master; causes his own critical fairness to be more 
than suspected ; betrays the same unpardonable ignorance as 
well of the merits of the case, as of the character of his 


opponents. 
(2.) I take next the passage quoted first in order in the 
essay — the Proem of John’s Gospel. During half of the 


period that has now elapsed since the completion of my fpre- 
paratory studies for the ministry, I believed the Word to be 
a person. It then came to seem more probably a fersonifica- 
tion —this figure being unquestionably used in the Scrip- 
tures, more than once employed by our Saviour, and in this 
particular passage yielding a noble meaning in harmony with 
the scope of the book. But, because the evidence to my own 
mind was satisfactory that Philo, a contemporary of John, 
presented in his writings the “Word” as a person, I felt 
that it was still an open question whether the Word in the 
Gospel of John was not after all a person. A very few years 
since, from the light thrown upon Philo’s views by Mosheim, 
and especially by Dorner, both of whom maintain that the 
Word was presented by that philosopher not as a person 
but as personification, a re-examination made it cease to be 
an open question with me any longer. I believed, and con- 
tinue to believe without a shadow of doubt, that the Word 
-was viewed by the evangelist as personification. Every re- 
perusal has strengthened this assurance. It is confirmed by 
my not finding any trace, or any hint from others of a trace, 
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of usage sanctioning the employment of any abstract noun, 
indicating quality or attribute, as person, Abstract nouns 
are personified, but are not identical with persons. God is 
declared to be Light, and Love ; but neither Light nor Love 
is literally God, or identical with him. 

Viewing the Word as personification, it seems from the 
context employed to denote the originating, intelligent Power 
of Deity, expressed first in the origin of the universe, and 
next in the new creation through Jesus Christ. Denot- 
ing this, then to affirm that “the Word became Flesh” is to 
denote the embodiment of this power in the person of Jesus 
Christ. That is, the Word worked in him and through him, 
visibly, audibly, palpably, in the mighty deeds performed by 
him, and in the world created anew in righteousness and 
true holiness. Jesus affirmed this when he said, “ The Father 
who abides in me does his works” (John xiv. 10). The evan- 
gelist reiterates and enlarges on it in his first epistle (1 John 
i, I-3). 

As, then, the Light is not God, so neither the Word literally 
became Jesus Christ. The Scripture does not say this, but 
that the Word became emdodied in him. To insist that be- 
cause the Word became embodied in Jesus Christ therefore 
the Word was a person, who pre-existed before all worlds, 
and Jesus Christ was that person, is all the same with insist- 
ing that because Courage became embodied in Alexander, 
Courage was a person; and that the principle or quality or 
essence of Courage, which existed and was manifested ages 
before the time of Alexander, was a pre-existent person, 
and Alexander was that pre-existent person. But the Proem, 
with the Word treated as personification, is in truth the 
key-note which sounds through the whole Gospel. It inter- 
prets all the rest, and all the rest interprets it. 

(3.) Of John vi. 38, “I came (have come) down from heav- 
en,” it is to be said that it is not the chief clause, but is 
subordinate to the declaration that Christ came (or was sent, 
as it is also said of John the Baptist) not to do his own will, 
but the will of the Father who sent him. Moreover, the 
sensible and just remark may be made which Tholuck makes 
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on the kindred passage in John iii. 13,— that the phrase, 
descending out of heaven, “cannot be taken literally ;” that 
“heaven designates the sphere of that absolute knowledge 
which proceeds from unity with God ;” that “the figurative 
style predominates far more in the discourse of our Lord 
than is acknowledged by most.” A glance at the context is 
sufficient to enable us to perceive, that the descent of the 
manna from heaven suggested the use of the figure of speech 
in which Jesus spoke of his own descent from heaven. Surely 
it is not meant that the manna had previously grown in 
heaven, and then descended literally out of heaven, but that 
it came down from God as the dew from heaven, came from 
above as every good and perfect gift comes thence. So, also, 
Jesus Christ came from heaven. If one insists that such 
words must be literally understood, and that “ Jesus refused 
to explain them as metaphor,” then to be consistent he must 
insist that the words, “My flesh is true meat, my blood true 
drink,’ which are uttered in the very same conversation, 
must, also, be literally understood, in utter disregard of 
Christ’s own explanation of them all, toward the close of the 
conversation, in that declaration of “sharp significance” in- 
deed, — ‘The words that I have been speaking to you are 
spirit and life,’ — which was the same with explaining them 
as metaphorical! It is an error to suppose that the words 
referred to excited the Jews to “charges of blasphemy.” 
There is no charge of blasphemy connected with them at 
all. That charge was put on the ground that he set aside 
the Sabbath, and, by calling himself “Son of God,” virtually 
made himself God. 

(4.) The next two passages, xvii. 5, 24, are fairly included 
in the same range with the many declaring pre-appointment, 
such as Eph. i. 4, “Hath chosen us in him before the foun- 
dation of the world;” 1 Pet. i. 20, “ Pre-ordained before the 
foundation of the world;” also, John viii. 58, already shown 
to contain the divine purpose that Jesus, and none but he, 
was to be the Christ —the Christ for the whole world, and 
for all time. The same usage is clear in the Old Testament, 
as in Jer. i. 5, “ Before thy birth I consecrated and ordained 
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thee.” All these, not to mention Rev. xiii. 8, “The Lamb 
slain from the foundation of the world,” confirm the inter- 
pretation which excludes any assertion of pre-existence, 
but makes them all solemn declarations of the divine pur- 
pose. 

(5.) The one remaining passage, John xvi. 28, 29, “I have 
come forth from the Father, and come into the world: again, 
I leave the world and go to the Father,” may fitly be adopted 
by any disciple on his departure from disconsolate survivors. 
To insist on taking the passage as “antithesis,” where “ one 
member is placed in balance with the other,” is like the treat- 
ment of Matt. xxv. 46, to prove a literal torment of the 
wicked in hell exactly as long as the duration of the happi- 
ness of the righteous in heaven. To say, still further, that 
Jesus goes to the Father to be “merged into his glory,” is 
rather a free handling of the commentator’s pencil. 

A very clear and pertinent illustration may be found ina 
stanza from Charles Wesley’s hymn on his birthday : — 

“ Away with my fears ! 
The glad morning appears, 
When an heir of salvation was born. 
From Fehovah I came, 


For his glory I am, 
And to Him I with singing return.” 


Against the conception and feeling of the writer on the 
Word made Flesh, I set those of his brother bard. Of course, 
he will not insist on the application of the “antithesis” 
in this latter instance, nor on the bard's return to be merged 
into Jehovah’s glory, from which he emerged when he took 
the clothings of our humanity. Of course, also, it was the 
most natural thing in the world, under the circumstances, for 
Jesus to express himself as he did, and for the disciples to 
say to their Master, “ Now thou dost talk plainly, and use no 
figure of speech,” while they had not the slightest idea of 
his pre-existence from eternity in heaven before he came into 
the world. Even if they had, it would not prove their notion 
true, 

On the ground of Scripture, then, it seems to me most 
2 
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clear, that, so far from its being a fact that “ Jesus repeatedly 
and without qualification asserts his pre-existence,” he never 
asserts it at all, never implies it, but solemnly declares the 
divine purpose, as well before the world as before the time of 
Abraham, of his mission to mankind as their only Christ and 
true Saviour, the Way and the Truth and the Life for them 
all. Especially has it been seen to be true, that, for instance 
in the sixth chapter of John, the “ qualification,” which he 
did not make, and very properly did not make, at the time, he 
made afterwards: and this, indeed, was his usual way. 


We will now pass to the two considerations urged in sup- 
port of the main position of the essay, — first, that “the ego- 
ism of the Johannean writings is so stupendous and persist- 
ent, that we are shut off to the conclusion that if Christ was 
‘a mere man,’ though a sage or prophet, he was a man whose 
self-assertion transcended all the bounds of reason and mod- 
esty ;” and secondly, that on any such hypothesis, on that of 
“any created being whatever,” the Christianity of the New 
Testament is “as gross a system of idolatry as can be found 
among any of the religions of the earth.” The qualified 
phrase, “mere man,” I suppose must be taken not in the 
common sense of morally imperfect man, but in that of pos- 
sessing humanity only, a human nature merely. Indeed, the 
argument in the second consideration is my warrant for 
extending thé force of the phrase “mere man” to denote 
“any created being whatever ;” and to this extension of it 
will my own reasoning be chiefly applicable. 

First, the inference of “egoism” is made in the very face 
of the repeated declaration of Jesus,— “The words that I 
speak to you, I speak not from myself.” “The Father in me 
does his works.” When he affirms, “I am the bread of life,” 
he confesses, “My Father gives you the true bread from 
heaven.” He says, “I will send the Helper;” but again, “The 
Father will send [it] in my name.” The claim of possessing 
all power is associated with its being conferred on him by 
God. When he had said of his little flock of disciples, “ None 
shall shatch them out of my hand,” he added, “My Father 
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who gave them to me isa greater power than all [beside], 
and none can snatch out of the Father's hand.” So very full 
and frequent is this self-abnegation of anything in himself, 
or in his mission, which had not its origin from the Father 
who sent him, and was always with him, that he might almost 
be deemed over-sensitive on this point, except that his chief 
aim, evidently, was to lead men to the Father; except, fur- 
thermore, that he who “knew what was in man,” knew, also, 
the proneness to deify man, to overlook God as the source of 
all good, and, therefore, spoke constantly of the Father. 
The contrast into which, in the essay, Jesus is brought with 
seer and prophet, fails signally, because the prophet’s ac- 
knowledgment that it is not 4zs reason, but a diviner intelli- 
gence, is the very attitude of Jesus himself in those confes- 
sions of the Father’s indwelling in himself, and showing the 
Son what the Father doeth. It fails, because the prophet, 
who could not bear the weight of the infinite but cried out, 
“Woe is me,” at the sight of the glory of the Lord, was 
under the Law, stood at the foot of the mount which burned 
with fire where he said with Moses, I “exceedingly fear and 
quake ;” but Jesus stood on Mount Zion, the mediator of the 
new covenant, in the light of the heavenly Father’s love. 
True, indeed, he “did not withdraw his own personality, that 
the light might shine unbroken from the mind of God ;” for 
that would have defeated his object, to win men to God. But 
it is not true that “he interposes his person always as if 
there alone the light was inorbed ;” but he stood, the angel in 
the sun, as in the Apocalyptic vision. The total omission to 
mention the expressions which are found all through the 
writings of John, such as I have quoted, makes the argument 
of the essay one-sided and defective, and is explainable only 
from the supposition that its writer, in the trance-like gaze 
of his imagination at the particular objects of his thought, 
became insensible to everything else. 

In further vindication of Jesus, it is to be added that not 
a few of the assertions supposed to involve egoism have 
been strangely misinterpreted, — for instance, the exhortation, 
“Come unto me, and I will give you rest.” He adds, “ Learn 
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from me, because I am meek and lowly in heart.” I do not 
remember ever before to have heard any other explanation 
than the obvious one, that Jesus here compares himself as a 
teacher with the Pharisaic teachers and leaders, who, as he else- 
where says, lay on men’s shoulders burdens heavy and griev- 
ous to be borne, and, unlike himself, will not lift a finger to 
make them lighter. I think he promises rest because he knew 
where to direct men to find it, —in the bosom of God, where 
he himself had found it; in justice, mercy, fidelity, rather than 
in ceremonial observances; in short, in obedience to God’s 
will. 


The second and remaining consideration—that on the 
theory of Christ as “any created being whatever” the Chris- 
tianity of the New Testament is “as gross a system of idol- 
atry as any of the religions of the earth” — may hardly 
seem to demand a serious refutation, and certainly it need 
not be taken as any more than a highly rhetorical exaggera- 
tion by which the writer has sought to express his sense of 
the transcendent worth of the doctrine of the uncreated 
Christ. As to the “joint worship of Christ with the Su- 
preme,” Dr. Channing, thirty-five years ago, confessed his 
“wonder that the fallacy so often exposed should still be 
repeated. For worship is used in two different senses, to 
denote, first, the adoration due to the infinite Creator, and, 
secondly, the reverence which was due to sovereigns and 
prophets, and which, of course, belonged peculiarly to the 
illustrious representative of God, his beloved Son.” Of 
course, the fact of “worship” paid is no evidence of the 
nature and rank of him to whom it is paid, but the known 
nature and rank determine the character of the worship. Is 
there proof, then, that in the Apocalypse, to whose authority 
the writer appeals, this distinction is maintained? That it 
speaks of “joint worship” is freely allowed. Is it also “joint,” 
but ot egual worship? The discrimination between the 
objects of that worship, one of whom alone, the Everlasting 
Father, is Supreme God, is more than hinted throughout the 
book, and seems involved in the mind of the Apocalyptist 
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in his very conception of Christian worship. It is in par- 
ticular introduced where the redeemed are represented as 
singing the song of Moses, and the song of the Lamb, to 
the Lord God Almighty, — that is, the song of Moses, the 
leader of Israel, offered to God on the conquest of the 
Egyptian host, and the song of the Lamb, the leader of the 
saints, offered to God on the conquest of the enemies of the 
kingdom of heaven. This supreme worship of the Father 
Almighty, rising above the homage paid to the Son of God, 
and this joint, but not equal, worship paid to God and the 
Lamb, are recognized by the apostle Paul in the glorious cli- 
max, — “ Wherefore God also has highly exalted him, that in 
the name of Jesus every knee should bow of those in heaven, 
and those on earth, and that every tongue should confess that 
Jesus Christ is Lord, to the glory of God the Father.” Mil- 
ton and Channing, who believed in the pre-existence but not 
the deity of Christ; Henry Ware, Jr., and Ezra Stiles Gan- 
nett, who believed only in his simple but divinely endowed 
and sinless humanity, paid this joint homage. Milton heard 
it with his listening ear, echoing through the heavenly spaces: 


“ The multitude of angels, with a shout 
Loud as from numbers without number, sweet 
As from blest voices, uttering joy, heaven rung 
With jubilee, and loud hosannas filled 
The eternal regions. 
Thee, Father, first they sang, Omnipotent, 
Immutable, Immortal, Infinite, 
Eternal King. 
Thee next they sang, of all creation first, 
Begotten Son, Divine Similitude!” 


Thus, also, Channing lifted up his voice only two brief 
months before his death, as he stood on the threshold of 
the heavenly temple, gazing in at the objects of his own hom- 
age, and the homage of all the redeemed :— 

“Come, Friend and Saviour of the race, who didst shed 
thy blood on the cross to reconcile man to man and earth to 
heaven! Come, Father Almighty, and crown with thine 
omnipotence the humble strivings of thy children to subvert 
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oppression and wrong, to spread light and freedom, peace and 
joy, the truth and spirit of thy Son, through the whole 
earth.” 

That worship like Milton’s, and Channing’s, is “idolatry” 
in any admissible sense of the word, much more, “as gross as 
any of the religions of the earth,” I do not believe the author 
of the essay.would deliberately affirm, or that’ he so much as 
thinks. Even though I should hear such a declaration from 
his own lips, I would not believe that he meant it. But 
this I say, that he who should deliberately make it would 
justly render himself obnoxious to the appellation of an 
“egoist” whose dimensions it would be impossible to exag- 
gerate. 

An alternative is presented in the closing paragraph: 
“The mutilation of the records of Christianity, the rejec- 
tion of the documents or portions of them which seem to 
favor” the worship of Christ as an uncreated being; or the 
acceptance of “the golden key of interpretation,” found in 
the view of Jesus Christ as really God. This is the alter- 
native which, forty-two years ago, at Andover, I for the 
first time saw presented in Stuart’s letters to Channing, and 
had no faith in it as strategy, nor sense of its cogency in 
truth or logic. I saw it later in some articles in “ The Chris- 
tian Examiner” on the Tiibingen school from the pen of the 
gentleman now president of the society of Free Religionists, 
I hear it still as one of the postulates of that society. And 
though it appears now from the pen of one most deservedly 
honored and loved, I have not a whit more regard for it than 
at the first. : 

The drift and tendency of the essay which I have exam- 
ined are, on the one hand, to sustain and encourage those 
who reject Jesus of Nazareth as the Christ of the whole 
world. For if the form of Christianity which accepts Jesus 
not as God but as truly the Son of God, not as Supreme but 
as Teacher and Lord, be fetishism, as a prominent minister 
of Free Religion has called it, and if the majority of the 
church are agreed to denominate it a gross idolatry, then 
much more is the religion of that majority a fetishism and 
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idolatry, who worship a man as God! Both and all forms of 
Christianity go to the ground! 

On the other hand, the tendency of the essay, for those who 
shall accept its reasoning as valid, is to lift anew into im- 
portance the question of the ature of the person whom we 
call Jesus Christ, and his vavzé in the universe. It has been 
confessed by the writer of the essay, that he “does not know 
of aman whose message to this age has been of more deep 
and solemn import than that of William Ellery Channing,” 
and that “his word, probably more than that of any other 
man, has broken the fetters of the body and the mind, and 
prepared the way for a new coming of the Lord.” Pre-emi- 
nent in the service which Channing performed, and being 
dead is yet performing by his recorded speech, was the work 
of calling men to see that not from considerations of the 
nature of Jesus Christ, and of his place in the order of intel- 
ligent beings, does Christianity derive its significance and 
worth for mankind, but from his moral goodness, from his 
teaching and spirit and life. Channing felt this to be “a 
truth fitted to heal the wounds and allay the uncharitable 
fervors of Christ’s divided church ;” and it was one of his 
chief desires and aims to “set it forth to others as clearly as 
it rose to his own mind.” But if the doctrine of the essay 
be true, and its considerations be founded in reason and fact, 
then Channing was greatly self-deluded ; and what rose to 
his mind as a light to guide him and his fellow-Christians 
through the darkness and tempest of the sectarian strife of 
the age, until the dawn of a better day upon the churches, 
was a mere iguis fatuus, Not all truth, nor truth unmingled 
with error, was seen by him, or is seen by any of us. He is 
the infallible guide for none of us. . Other men are also sent 
to be guides in the truth, among the foremost of whom, still 
holding before them the light of the word of life, I certainly 
esteem the preacher and writer and friend, the author of the 
essay I have been criticising. But in his doctrine of the 
nature and rank of Christ, and his estimate of its compara- 
tive importance, I believe, with not the slightest misgiving of 
my understanding, that he is wrong, and that Channing was 
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right, and as a prophet spoke the true voice of the Lord, 
I believe that the influence of the latter is destined to 
increase, and indeed that the main influence of the writer of 
the essay will mingle with it and promote the very feeling of 
Channing in respect to Jesus Christ. Nay, emerging quite out 
of his own cherished theory, he has unconsciously presented 
another in a sentence all true, as well as of surpassing beauty 
and clearness, which, he can hardly fail to perceive, conveys 
his deepest thought: “ The Messianic consciousness of Jesus 
came like the dawn of the morning: it had to break through 
clouds of temptation and of ignorance, through alternations 
of doubt and fear, through all the limitations of the finite 
understanding, until the unfluctuating noontide flooded his 
consciousness with the wisdom and peace of God.” 


It shall at last be held, that “the degree of God’s presence 
in acreature is not to be measured by that creature’s inter- 
pretation of the manner in which he is revealed ;” that “the 
great question is, whether he zs revealed, or no;” and that 
“a strong truth can carry many parasitical errors.”* Then, 
too, it will be universally acknowledged in the churches 
that the fundamental doctrine of Christianity, the great truth 
which the Gospel of John, and all the Gospels, and all the 
other books of the New Testament were written to establish, 
in distinction from all the other religions and all the systems of 
idolatry in the earth, is, that JEsus Is THE CHRIST, AND THAT 
BELIEVING WE MAY HAVE LIFE IN HIS NAME. With the decis- 
ion that God zs revealed, and that Jesus Christ is the great 
revealer, there will be laid a foundation on which the churches 
will stand in a common fellowship of feeling and action ; and 
in this unity the prayer of Jesus shall be answered —“ that 
they all may be one, in order that the world may BELIEVE 
THAT THOU HAST SENT ME,” —a prayer, with which what I 
have been trying to set forth and confirm in the preceding 
pages, seems to me to be in entire accordance. Hasten, 
O day, long waited for, more glorious than Abraham ever 





* George Macdonald in Wilfrid Cumbermede. 
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saw, or than any of the saints have yet seen, when there 
shall appear the presence of the Lord in his new coming, as 
he walks amid the golden lamps of the churches, filling and 
trimming them, that they may shine more brightly, and that 
men may see our good works and glorify our Father who is 
in heaven! 


ON A CERTAIN PARADOX OF RELIGIOUS 
TRUTH. 


BY J. H. A. 


As an illustration we may take. the verse of a familiar 
hymn, which in the most simple, absolute, explicit way cuts 


the knot of the mystery of human life by asserting that all is 
part of a divinely ordered plan : — 


“Thou givest, with paternal care, 
Howe’r unjustly we complain, 
To all their necessary share 
Of joy and sorrow, health and pain.” 


Now I suppose there is no one of us to whom these words, 
or words like these, have not at some time come home as the 
true and beautiful solution of all that has ever troubled our 
faith or made us think bitterly of our life. How sweetly and 
soothingly the sound of them comes to us in sickness and 
bitter grief! How touching and how beautiful is the con- 
stant experience of holy men and frail women, martyrs, suffer- 
ers for truth, bereaved, forsaken of cherished hopes and joys, 
pinched with poverty, beset with all temptations to unbelief, 
who have found, not despair, but victory, gladness, and per- 
fect peace in the very conviction that their loss and pain were 
ordained by the same Being whom they invoke as their Fa- 
ther, and supplicate in prayer! This denial of their petition, 

3 
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this defeat and baffling of their hope, this removing the prom- 
ised gift or deliverance still farther from the weary and strain- 
ing eye, this mocking of the trust which looks so confidingly, 
longingly to Him,— hs those pious souls accept as fresh 
evidence of His love, and find still fresh consolation and 
peace therein! 

And observe, not only is it the testimony of these pious 
saints and holy sufferers: it is your own spontaneous convic- 
tion and mine. In that mood in which we can receive any 
religious impression or influence at all, we assent to their 
truth, as well as to their beauty and comfort. There is a 
chord in our inmost being, however feeble its vibration, or 
however drowned in the noises of the world, which responds 
to that tone of faith. The instrument may be out of tune; 
the faint, far murmur may be lost in the din of harsher 
sounds; the vibration may be but a momentary thrill, and 
the life seem all the more desolate when it has ceased: but 
still the fact remains, which none who has once noted it will 
ever doubt, that, state the doctrine of Divine Providence in 
human life as strongly as you will,—the more strongly the 
better, — there is what we may well call a “spiritual faculty” 
in man, which willingly receives and joyfully assents to it, as 
the very solution it craves to the very mystery it feels. Take 
that fact distinctly as it stands. Look it fairly in the face. 
Accept it as the confession of the human heart at large, of 
your heart and mine in all our better hours. Take it as a 
starting-place — this doctrine as an acknowledged truth, ac- 
cepted on the authority of the very Word of God, ratified or 
endorsed by the voice of our spiritual nature. 

Now let us apply it to facts. I was speaking with a friend 
the other day, and in the course of remark an illustration 
was given something like this, suggested by an interesting 
work of art. <A child is bred, we will suppose, to poverty, 
ignorance, and disease. Or, reared in fairer circumstances, a 
happy, careless disposition, a too confiding heart, has exposed 
her to the seductions of pleasure that led towards sin, and 
her fate is yielded to the hands of one who betrays her to 
guilt and shame, and then abandons her to despair. Through 
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the several stages of that dreadful, unpitied course, dragged 
by the hand, as it were, of a merciless, iron fate, she is hur- 
ried: want, and disease, and the steeling of the heart to hu- 
man sympathies, and the blotting out of all human hope, fol- 
low. The world knows the dizzy and swift-hurrying whirlpool 
into which she has been drawn — it is but one little eddy in 
that vast current, unnoted in its dark, tumultuous flow. The 
world knows the bewildered steps that hasten to destruction, 
yet will not stay them; till at last, scorned, loathed, hunted 
like a guilty and: hateful thing, “one more unfortunate” has 
taken that fatal plunge and perished by the “bridge of sighs.” 
This is a history, unhappily not unknown, unhappily not even 
rare, in the mighty maze of a great city’s life. Take it in its 
dreadful contrasts, of open innocence and burning shame, of 
heedless pleasure and sharp despair, of flattering hope and 
the world’s contempt, — and all, perhaps, with even less than 
the average proneness to evil courses and sinful thoughts, — 
all, as far as we can see from the fatal course of circum- 
stance, working on a nature only too guileless and simple to 
be on its guard, and how our faith staggers and recoils! 
what a mockery seems our rating of that pain and shame as 
the “necessary share” imposed by the Father of all mercy! 
And yet, said my friend, even at that last fatal moment, could 
you not have said — said to er—that a time may come, in 
the future history of that soul, when every step of humilia- 
tion and shame shall be seen as an occasion of gratitude, and 
as leading to the bosom of the Father? 

The truth, then, may yet hold good, to the heart of faith, 
through all the stages of human wretchedness ; at least, it is 
a practically true solution wherever it can be received as 
such, and the only true solution. But what we have to ob- 
serve is the absolute contradiction it offers to all our common 
judgment and experience, except only that which takes that 
point of view. Our natural mind, our average practical un- 
derstanding, cannot receive, cannot comprehend, cannot ap- 
ply, in its length and breadth, this simplest first axiom of 
religious truth. To such a mind it is foolishness ; nay, more, 
it is blasphemy and harm. It is blasphemy, because it charges 
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the worst forms of guilt and wrong upon the good God — 
nay, upon his express design and forethought. It is harm, 
because it seems to assure us that the victims of our neglect, 
our vice, our cruelty, are really suffering no wrong or harm 
at all, only receiving one particular form of that divine dis- 
pensation which is always right and always for the best. I, 
for one, do not believe that “whatever is, is right.” I need 
not multiply examples. Take any you will—any form of 
oppression or injustice, the ravages of war, brutal lust and 
violence, malignant or revengeful passion, the wretchedness 
caused by intemperance or gaunt and ignorant poverty haunt- 
ing our streets — take what the annals of every neighborhood 
might give, or the dungeon and lash of any tyranny declare, 
or the daily register of crime enrols, and you see how both 
conscience and common sense are raised to protest against 
the profanation of calling it the “act of God,” or the mock- 
ery of calling it the victim’s “necessary share” of pain and 
wrong ! 

The example I have given illustrates what we may call the 
paradoxical nature of religious truth. It is truth not only of 
a higher sort, but of another quality, than what we know so 
familiarly in other things. Its simplest first principles, the 
very axioms it starts from, are met by the world’s common 
sense with incredulous and scornful skepticism — often by 
the sorrowful recoil and deep doubt of the disciple himself — 
as soon as we come to apply them to the test of experience. 
We believe, perhaps ; but it is with a “Lord, help mine un- 
belief.” “God orders all things well.” What! the whole 
course of crime, pestilence, disaster, and “man’s inhumanity 
to man,’—the suffering of the innocent, the death of the 
young, the ruin of the confiding and pure? say our hearts, in 
some sorrowful moment of reaction. The religious truth, 
which we seek and accept as a solution of the mystery, itself 
addresses a peculiar mood or vein of mind: it can be told 
only in a paradox, or what seems untruth to the ordinary 
understanding of men. “We speak the wisdom of God ina 
mystery,” said St. Paul. “The natural man cannot receive 
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the things of the spirit of God, for they are foolishness unto 
him.” 

This mystery of human life, this inconceivable opposition 
(as it seems) between its divine and human aspect, can be 
harmonized to the reason in one way, and only in one way. 
The Christian doctrine of immortality, of a righteous retribu- 
tion in eternity, does reconcile the great apparent contra- 
diction. I do not say that the suffering soul demands it 
as a right, as a reward of its endurance. I do not say it is 
consciously thought of as the reason of the deep, interior 
peace of faith; though I do think that, by a secret instinct, 
the pious, trusting heart is drawn towards that blessed hope. 
It is to us, who are lookers-on — to us, who see and who feel 
by sympathy the wrong and woe which they endure, who 
half unconsciously put ourselves in the position of umpires 
in the great battle of life, who would dare to claim nothing 
for ourselves as right, but feel what a divine justice must 
demand — it is to us that this solution of the mystery seems 
so needful. . 

But, as a fact of the religious nature, we observe that aédso- 
lute trust in God is its own reward. This does, in point of 
fact, take the sting from pain and soothe the sense of unmer- 
ited wrong, and solve to the heart, if not to the understand- 
ing, the bitter mystery of life. We cannot choose for our- 
selves. We cannot order, or but very imperfectly, the course 
of our own life, and probably it is not best that we should. 
The peril and grief and pain and difficult duty will come. 
Our sky will be overcast, our horizon darkened, our hopes 
defeated, our affections grieved and blighted, our confidence 
in men chilled and mocked. All we can say at present is, 
perhaps, that these are the ordinary course of life’s discipline, 
part of the earthly destiny we inherit. Any attempt to recon- 
cile them to our theory of what life should be, mocks our 
effort and deepens the mystery into despair. We have seen 
the wicked triumph. We have seen the young and fair come 
forth like a flower, and cut down. We have felt the sting of 
sharp calamity in the heart and home. In the impotence of 
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our will to escape from the toils of destiny, in the impotence 
of our reason to solve the problem of human wretchedness 
and wrong, we can, if we will, refuse all comfort, and abandon 
ourselves to despair: we can, if we will, accept that sublime 
answer of religion, which to the worldly mind is foolishness, 
but which to the heart of faith is the wisdom of God and 
power of God unto salvation. 

Any technical language, any phrase of a by-gone philoso- 
phy, which is TRUE, is based on some fact of human experi- 
ence and life. The declaration of St. Paul, which at first 
sight seems to challenge all our customary habit of thought, 
and to throw back the whole argument upon mystery, — all 
religious truth upon mere dogmatism, — is seen, if we once 
look clearly at it, to be the stmple fact of the case, as to all the 
higher order of truth which the conscience recognizes and 
the filial heart craves. Religious truth looked at the wrong 
way is foolishness: when rightly seen, it is a mystery still to 
the feeble understanding, but full of divine and sustaining 
power to the believing heart, explain it how we will. Let us 
not flatter ourselves with the fancy that we can see round 
and through the hard things of our destiny. Where day 
and night meet, there is a belt of twilight: where earth and 
heaven meet, the dim horizon bounds our sight. The stars 
above shine clear, the earth below is firm. It is the connec- 
tion between the two that baffles us. And while our life 
belongs at once to earth and heaven, to man and God, we 
may see clearly, perhaps, what either is in itself; but we pass 
from one to the other, only, as it were, by that mysterious 
ladder of the night vision, whereon are angels of God ascend- 
ing and descending continually between us and him. 





“THE secret of the Lord is with them that fear him, and he will 
show them of his covenant.” There is many a blessed “secret” 
between every devout soul and its God, and it is idle for any man 
who is a stranger to the experiences of faith to argue that these 
things cannot be. 
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“THEIR EYES WERE HOLDEN.” 


“THEIR EYES WERE HOLDEN THAT THEY 


LUKE XxIv. 16. 


Aas! our eyes are holden ; 
Too late we know 

The worth of moments golden, 
That come and go, — 


Like blessed angels winging 
Their viewless flight, 

And o’er our future flinging 
Darkness or light. 


For in each hour lies hidden 
The seed of years, — 

Seed that shall spring unbidden 
In joy or tears. 


Not as in ancient story 
Doth bush of flame 

The ever-present glory 
And love proclaim. 


By unseen ministrations 
That love is shown ; 

By holiest inspirations 
Its presence known. 


Be ours to heed each blessing 
God’s love has crowned, 

With unshod footsteps pressing 
The holy ground — 


Where ’mid life’s lowliest duty 
God walketh still, 

Transforming toil to beauty 
By his dear will. 


M. 






NOT KNOW HIM.” 
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SUNDAY-SCHOOL INSTRUCTION. 
ITS METHODS AND OBJECTS. 


BY MRS. L. J. K. GIFFORD. 


IF one would desire a pleasant view of a delightful land- 
scape, the best standpoint of observation would be at some 
suitable distance from the landscape itself. How far this 
fact might be paralleled I cannot say: but, in taking a survey 
of the Sunday-school landscape of this religious land, I do it 
as one who has always stood upon some remote point ; hav- 
ing never had any formal association with a Sunday-school as 
pupil, nor, until a very recent date, any official connection as 
teacher. The hints and suggestions which I have to offer 
upon this subject are the metamorphosis of my experience in 
secular teaching, in public schools and other institutions of 
learning, in the State of New York. You may call them, if 
you will, ideas molded on the plane of five days’ labor, 
and metamorphosed and adapted to the religious instruction 
of one. 

The method of instruction ought to be much the same, 
whether we talk of the algebraic mysteries of “x, y, and <,” 
of the geometrical relation of lines and angles, of the strati- 
fication and lamination of rocks, of chemical laws and me- 
chanical powers, or whether we seek to show the relation of 
that higher law of truth, love, and duty, to the human heart. 
What we want in either case is a concise, clear, systematic, 
and ¢ransfusing presentation of the facts and truths relating 
to the subject. 

Says R. W. Emerson, “Why drag this dead weight of a 
Sunday-school through the length and breadth of Christen- 
dom?” What does this question, from a philosophic observer 
and religious thinker, imply but a. fact palpable to almost 
every eye, that Sunday-schools have been and are, compara- 
tively, a dead weight upon the church and in the community? 
But why this general condition of deadness? It does not 
spread its stolid pallor over our public schools, academies, 
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seminaries, or colleges, Is it because the Sunday-school 
teacher is not paid with actual lucre for his services? Are 
we so wedded to the omnipotent dollar, that we cannot give 
one hour out of seven days to the religious instruction of 
the young without receiving a sordid compensation? I do 
not believe that the secret is enfolded in this. I believe that 
the great lack of success in our Sunday-school work has 
been and is a half-way religious or superstitious fear of em- 
ploying those means and methods of imparting religious 
instruction that have been found so valuable and almost 
indispensable in the communication of secular knowledge. 
It seems to be practically assumed and somehow expected 
that adults and even children will naturally and instinctively 
gravitate in the direction of moral and religious knowledge 
and truth, without using those general incitements and me- 
chanical helps which have been found necessary to progress 
in scientific and classical education. Our common-school 
systems everywhere employ a vast machinery of helps. The 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts is first taxed for the educa- 
tion of its teachers, and taxed again to pay them for their 
labor. We have in New York as in New England our nor- 
mal training, our experimental and model schools, our State 
teachers’ associations and local institutes. Has the church 
for the training of its Sunday-school workers anything com- 
mensurate with this, anything approximating to it, or has it 
made scarcely a beginning in this direction? At our annual 
conventions or quarterly associations an occasional individual 
successful in Sunday-school organization and management 
brings in his own private experience: and this is indeed well 
and ought to be a requirement, if not a voluntary offering ; 
for, in this profession of religious teaching as in in that of 
medical practice, there should be no secret held by one 
which any other may not become practically possessed of 
for remedial use and general good. But often this personal 
experience has no general availability. It seems to be some- 
thing adapted to the individual’s special locality or school 
and has no universal or contagious element. What we need 
. for the prosperity and healthy development of this Sunday- 
4 
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school idea and element of the church is, that the denomina- 
tion should endow and support not only divinity schools for 
the education of its ministers, but, connected therewith or 
independent of them, a ¢vaining school, where a requisite num- 
ber of gentlemen or ladies might be instructed under compe- 
tent professors in the art of Sunday-school teaching ; and 
that the graduates of this school should be employed by the 
denomination to undertake the especial work of Sunday- 
school reform and success. 

It should be the work of these graduates to visit every 
individual church, to investigate the condition of its Sunday- 
school, to ascertain its special needs and capabilities, and to 
organize for every individual school a plan of action best 
adapted to its particular necessities and capabilities. It 
should be their duty to hold teachers’ institutes in every soci- 
ety for the benefit of all the teachers of the Sunday-school, 
giving them the best methods of conducting class exercises, 
and the art and means of stimulating and keeping alive the 
interest of the pupils. They should introduce and show the 
uses of complete Sunday-school apparatus, —to consist of 
blackboards and their appurtenances, of chronological charts, 
of raised and outline maps of the Holy Land with explanatory 
keys. They ought further to provide printed programmes of 
the Sunday-school exercises, to select and furnish the most 
suitable text-books for class instruction, to supply the chil- 
dren’s library with suitable reading, and to exercise a general 
supervision in the conduct of each school. With a Sunday- 
school thus organized and equipped, under the constant man- 
agement of a trained superintendent and corps of teachers, 
receiving a quarterly visitation and supervision from one of 
these graduates (or professors if you will) from the denomi- 
national training school, bringing always with him the most 
recent innovations and the most approved methods of in- 
struction, I see nothing which would sensibly interfere with 
a good degree of outward prosperity and a healthy develop- 
ment of religious life and character. But as there is no pros- 
pect of an immediate realization of this modern Utopia, if 
we cannot have trained individuals who will come to us with 
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scientific methods of action, we must take what the circum- 
stance and the hour offer; take the experience of others, 
and what our own creative faculties may suggest, and mold 
them into the highest, best, and most religious uses. I will 
here suggest, 2 ¢transitu, that, while the denomination is ex- 
pectantly waiting for some monied man to endow a training 
school of the kind mentioned, it would be a capital ad in- 
terim arrangement for a conference of churches, or a union 
of conferences, to release from his clerical duties some one of 
its ministers who has proved himself successful in Sunday- 
school work, and, with a commendable and stimulating sal- 
ary, send him forth among the churches as an organizer and 
general superintendent. 

What is the first necessary requisite to a lively, flourishing 
and successful Sunday-school? I think it is what might be 
called an inspiring number of teachers and pupils. There is 
something of itself imposing in the power of numbers. It 
stimulates, inspires and invigorates: it implies sympathy, 
co-operation and unity of purpose; and I think that a com- 
paratively small number of teachers and pupils would require 
great tenacity of purpose, great love of religious truth, to pur- 
sue their solitary labor through a succession of years, with- 
out any of those incentives that spring out of large numer- 
ical associations. Give us, then, work and workers, and we 
have a beginning which is prophetic of achievement! Of 
course the perfect Sunday-school implies a Sunday-school 
room, where all the necessary apparatus may he kept sta- 
tionary, where the blackboards may be set in the walls and 
the charts and maps may be immovably hung, where pictures 
of holy places and representations of sacred events may from 
time to time be placed, to beautify by their artistic grace and 
loveliness, and stimulate by their power of religious associa- 
tion. But there are many churches which must do without 
this luxury, and the sanctuary must in turn become the Sun- 
day-school room. The blackboard must take its place upon 
the altar alongside of the communion table, and that, too, 
without any hint of desecration. Yea, we dedicate, we con- 
secrate, them alike to Jesus and the inculcation of his truth! 
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Nor would we consider it a desecration if maps of the Holy 
Land and chronological charts of holy events were perma- 
nently hung upon the church’s walls. On the contrary, 
how appropriate they would seem, and how suggestive they 
would be to all! How rich in association, how gloriously 
fraught with beautiful and beloved memories, is that land of 
the sunny clime, watered by its flowing, consecrated stream, 
and gemmed and studded with its sacred mountains; that 
land whose every inch of soil has been literally trodden by 
holy feet and sown with religious deeds! How precious and 
suggestive through historical associations is even the small 
town of Bethlehem! 

The next question is, How shall we use the one hour of 
the Sunday-school to the best possible advantage? I think 
we cannot do without-our present system of class instruction. 
The relation of the teacher to his class is a very vital and 
necessary one. With a limited number of pupils he has 
opportunity to form the personal acquaintance of each one of 
them, to learn something of their mental and affectional 
characteristics, their habits of life, their virtues and defects ; 
to note their absence from the class and ascertain its reason ; 
to visit them if sick,—in short to keep up a personal inter- 
est and individual oversight, which would be impossible for 
one having charge of a whole school and giving general 
instruction. When the minister of the Parker Fraternity 
was with us last winter as lecturer, I said to him, “ What are 
you doing in the way of Sunday-school in your religious 
enterprise?” “Well,” said he, “we have collected about 
sixty children, those of our own society and others coming 
in through invitation, and are having a Sunday-school ; but 
we have as yet no classification or teachers. My wife and 
self have entire charge of the school. Our exercises consist 
largely of singing, and then I give a general lecture to the 
whole school with catechetical exercises. At present we are 
going over the life of Jesus. I am trying to present to their 
youthful minds a lively and vivid picture of the man as I con- 
ceive him to have lived and acted ; but,” said he, “I am very 
anxious to resolve my school into classes. If I could obtain 
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four thorough and competent teachers, I could carry out my 
enterprise far more advantageously than now.” I think, as a 
general thing, that where the class system has obtained it has 
been popular; while general instruction by one has been 
found burthensome. 

Another argument in favor of the class system is the vari- 
ety of age and mental development embraced in every Sun- 
day-school. A person who should prepare a lesson every 
week for oral or general instruction on Sunday would re- 
quire some remarkable ingenuity of faculty, that, while the 
lesson might be adapted to the comprehension of the juve- 
niles, it might also rise to the level and solicit the interest of 
the adult portion of the school. The idea of one lesson for 
all, under class teachers, has, I believe, obtained somewhat in 
our schools ; but it seems to me somewhat objectionable and 
almost impracticable for some of the reasons before named. 
While one lesson for all might not be possible, I think that 
one subject or topic for all, variously treated, in a series of 
text-books, and adapted to age and development, would be an 
excellent and practical idea, Thus, for example, with a suit- 
able preparation of text-books the life of Jesus might be 
taken up in separate portions and events, each one constitut- 
ing a Sunday’s topic: the juveniles pursuing it by means of 
questions with answers appended ; the intermediate classes 
by means of questions for which answers were to be sought 
by the pupil, and the adult classes, with the Gospels as a text- 
book, using such biographical references as “ Ecce Homo,” 
Lives of Jesus by Neander, Strauss, Renan, Beecher, Shen- 
kel, &c. By a little oversight on the part of the superintend- 
ent, each class could be kept upon the general topic every 
Sunday. By pursuing this method of unity of subject there 
would be presented the spectacle of a whole school of teach- 
ers and pupils all pursuing the same idea and animated by 
the same thought. They would thus be ready, as a school, 
for a catechetical exercise on the part of the minister or 
superintendent, without any distraction or turning of the 
attention from the topic under consideration. I believe 
that the best use that can be made of this Sunday hour 
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is to combine our class exercises with a system of oral or 
general instruction. In addition to what is received from 
the class teacher a very considerable amount of facts and 
collateral knowledge may thus be gathered into the common 
storehouse or treasury, in which all will have the interest of 
a common possession. This lesson could be decided upon 
and arranged by the superintendent and teachers at the 
weekly “teachers’ meeting.” The questions should be framed 
with as much skill and brevity as possible, admitting of con- 
cise and simultaneous responses. The school by frequent 
review exercises should be held to the knowledge thus ac- 
quired, and thus be prepared for a general examination in 
oral instruction on any public day, held monthly or quarterly 
as the school might pre-determine. By this means, parents 
who are not members of the Sunday-school might become 
interested in the religious education of their children ; and 
the children themselves, by thus seeing their gradual accu- 
mulations of knowledge in the aggregate, would cling to 
their school with renewed interest and affectional activity. 
And let me say, that, in the conduct of this general lesson, 
the blackboard is a most valuable assistant. This lesson occu- 
pies perhaps the last quarter of the hour when the children are 
somewhat wearied, and by an ingenious use of the board, on 
the part of the superintendent or one of the teachers, the les- 
son may be addressed to the eye as well as to the mind of the 
pupil. In our own Sunday-school at West Dedham, during 
the last six months, we have devoted on each Sunday about 
one-quarter of our school hour to a blackboard exercise, and 
have found it both interesting and profitable. These exercises 
have consisted of a catalogue of the principal events in the life 
of Jesus, a catalogue of the thirty principal parables spoken 
by Jesus, and another of the Gospel miracles, all chrono- 
logically arranged ; further, of a list of the various appella- 
tions applied to the Supreme Being, a list of the appellations 
applied to Jesus Christ, and another of the names of the 
twelve disciples, these being alphabetically arranged ; fur- 
ther, on each successive Sunday we have taken up one of the 
principal events or portions of the life of Jesus, beginning 
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with the birth, infancy, and childhood, and by means of sim- 
ple diagrams have shown the relation of all the adjuncts to 
the primary events. We have proceeded with this undertak- 
as far as the Transfiguration. We have also, after this man- 
ner, diagramed and analyzed several of the parables, and also 
the Lord’s Prayer. Our teachers and adult members have 
manifested a very respectful interest in these exercises, and I 
believe that the children have received during each hour at 
least fifteen minutes’ worth of systematic and retainable infor- 
mation beside their class instruction. If a church could 
afford to provide itself with a Sunday-school room, where 
blackboards could be furnished in plenty, I believe that these 
mechanical or ocular exercises could, in review, be largely 
carried on by the pupils themselves. Thus, let the superin- 
tendent send one child to the board to make a chronological 
arrangement of the parables, another to give a tabular view 
of the public ministry of Jesus, another to make an alphabet- 
ical arrangement of the appellations of Deity; the school 
being required, at the completion of each exercise, to join in 
recitation. I believe that by this method a clearer impres- 
sion could be made upon the mind of the Sunday-school 
pupil of the geography and chronology connected with the 
biography of Jesus, than by months of reading or study from 
books, This sort of instruction may seem a little mechani- 
cal to some, but how much of apparatus and material illus- 
tration is demanded to popularize and make attractive our 
secular instruction! Let us not, then, ignore, even in our 
Sunday-school teaching, that sublime law of interdepen- 
dence that exists between the material form and the spir- 
itual fact. 

In reading reports of some of our Sunday-school conven- 
tions, I have observed that the question, “What shall be 
taught in the Sunday-school?” has arisen and been discussed. 
I believe it was suggested by some individual, that it might 
be well for every teacher to teach that which he could teach 
best ; that is, if the Sunday-school had a teacher whose forte 
was natural science he might teach Geology, Botany, Chem- 
istry, or whatever in his own line that pleased him best, 
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Would it follow that a gifted mathematician might expatiate 
upon the beauties and conveniences of the “binomial theo- 
rem,” or discuss with his class the algebraic “problem of the 
lights,’ thus virtually ignoring that Scriptural problem of 
light as enunciated by Jesus in his Sermon on the mount, 
and that higher and heavenly arithmetic which teaches us 
“to number our days and apply our hearts unto wisdom”? [I 
believe this would be a perversion of the true idea in regard 
‘to this one hour of Sunday-school work. I think it ought to 
be exclusively devoted to what may be called, in a liberal 
acceptation of the term, religious instruction. The smallest 
degree of religious cultivation seems now to be virtually ban- 
ished from our common schools, owing to the dominance of 
the Catholic element in politics and the numerical predomi- 
nance of the Catholic pupils in the school-room. While the 
facilities for obtaining a secular education are multiplying on 
every hand, the only opportunity offered to children and to 
the young in general for religious instruction, aside from the 
parent and the pulpit, is that of the one hour of the Sunday- 
school, often contracted into three-quarters by the extreme 
pressure of the morning and afternoon service for the adults, 
Shall we, then, permit this one contracted hour out of God's 
seven days to be infringed upon by anything but that which 
shall secure the most vital development of our highest and 
most religious being? This instruction should embrace the 
facts and truths of the Jewish and Christian Scriptures with 
a knowledge of their authors, the biography of the most reli- 
gious souls, the history and chronology of the most religious 
events, the geography of those countries wherein those events 
have transpired; and all, whether of yesterday or to-day, 
which shows how the spirit of God has worked in the souls 
of men. 

But, you may say, when we study Botany, Geology, and 
Chemistry, it is a study of God’s handiwork, and reveals the 
wonderful beauty of his law as written in the material uni- 
verse. But which is higher, God’s law as written in the lam- 
ination and stratification of rocks, in the chemical combina- 
tion of the elements of nature, or when written in the soul of 
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man? A natural scientist, having given certain geological 
data, will predict, without the possibility of failure, certain 
results. The earth, the sea, and the air have each their own 
laws and will be governed by them ; but the soul of man must 
take counsel of the soul of man. As God has dealt with him, 
so he will, under like circumstances, deal with him again. 
We are ready to admit that the study of natural science, 
rightly pursued, is elevating to the soul, and presents to our 
eyes new fields for wonder and admiration which are to us 
a fuller disclosure of the love and fatherliness of the Deity ; 
but I do not believe that a mathematical, classical, or scien- 
tific education, independently pursued, without giving a fair 
quota of time and energy to practical religious culture, tends 
to spiritual development. It would seem that the accuracy 
of some savans in chemical science has only assisted them 
to make a surer and more secret disposition of the bones of 
their murdered victims. And what does the history of one of 
the State-Prison convicts of the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts, a college student who stood first in his class, show, 
but the repulsive fact that mathematics without morals only 
helped him to estimate the value of his uncle’s bonds and to 
miscalculate the chances of escape after having stolen them, 
and, as facts have recently shown in the case of Ruloff, 
that it is possible for one to read the Christian Scriptures 
clothed in all the classic elegance of their original Greek 
with the heart all untouched and unimbued with the sublime 
teachings of their holy precepts? Can we look these facts in 
the face and say that science, numbers, and language shall 
vouch for the moral and religious security of our children ? 
Science is truly the handmaid of religion ; but, while it may 
illustrate and enlarge the religious idea, it can never be sub- 
stituted for it. If a mariner desires to sail the watery seas, 
he must study at the schools the use of the chart and com- 
pass ; but let it be the office of the Sunday-school to give the 
little child a moral chart and compass, which will enable him 
to sail his little bark securely over the billowy waters of life’s 
tempestuous sea. It is claimed by some that this very small 
amount of religious instruction received during one hour of 
5 
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the week may be complemented by home instruction, and it 
is admitted that the heads of many families do pursue with 
their children a systematic course of teaching in regard to 
life and Christian duty. I remember an orthodox neighbor 
of mine at Cambridge, who conscientiously went to church 
on Sunday morning and taught in the Sunday-school, but 
invariably spent a large portion of the Sunday afternoon in 
the religious instruction of his children ; and one of our own 
parishioners has told me that on each Sunday afternoon he 
holds a religious service in his family, reading a sermon and 
adapting the explanations to the minds of his children. But 
what shall we say of those whom conscience compels to 
attend a duplicate service at the sanctuary? After listening 
to two sermons at church, neither of which, perhaps, de- 
scended to the level of his children’s comprehension, will he 
have time or inclination to read and explain a third one to his 
family at home? And what of the man of business? what 
are his opportunities to instruct his children in anything? It 
is the confession of some merchant, I know not who or 
where, that he never saw his own children, for a number of 
years, except in their sleep. Business demanded him before 
they had awakened in the morning and detained him until 
they had retired at night, and apropos of this is the remark of 
the little child to its mother, that “father would not be in 
Heaven with them because he could never leave the store.” 
But, if the children of the man of business must needs suffer, 
those of the minister are necessarily secure. Do you remem- 
ber the old proverb in regard to the horses of the blacksmith 
and the children of the shoemaker? 

I will give in passing my opinion, and my proximity to the 
priesthood is some preparation if not a justification in speak- 
ing on this point, that almost any man, though he might be 
but one degree removed from sainthood, who spends six days 
in preparing two sermons for Sunday, and the larger portion 
of that day in their delivery, would feel very little inclination 
to call his family together for a ghird sermon or service of 
any sort. As a brother said at the Grantville Conference, he 
would consider it too great a drain upon his spiritual forces. 
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I believe there are abundant examples of pious and careful 
mothers, who, by the influence of a peaceful and prayerful 
life, lead their children into the paths of religious truthful- 
ness; but what mother, however carefully conscientious, is 
there, who systematically spends one hour a day in the reli- 
gious culture of her children? I run the risk of being told 
that I have not been in the most religious company when I 
say that I have not found even one mother of this pattern. 
How many of us spend one hour a week for this purpose? 
May we not, then, safely say that the one hour in the Sunday- 
school out of the seven days represents the time given to the 
religious cultivation of our children? Now I feel quite con- 
fident that no person would ever become learned in natural, 
linguistic, or mathematical science, or a proficient in any 
department of secular knowledge, by devoting only one hour 
of the week to its acquisition. 

Having shown that this amount of time is of itself inade- 
quate to the security of any desirable result, shall we use its 
sacred moments for aught but the most sacred of purposes! 
It being granted that it is the province of the Sunday-school 
to inculcate religious truth, shall we show that it ought to 
teach religious doctrines also? In our own denomination, 
having no creed or statement of belief, it would seem that 
we have but very little to do in this direction. We might give 
them a long catalogue of negations, a grand system of de- 
nial, it is true. But what have we in the direction of positive 
and affirmative belief, as the accepted basis of our denomina- 
tional name? What important truths do we hold in relation 
to God and man, that ought to be transmitted to our children 
and to our children’s children, unsullied by any taint of 
doubt? First, we ought to give them a clear and unmistak- 
able conception of the great primal truth of our denomina- 
tion— the unity or oneness of God, that he is one person 
and not three. I think we are wandering a little just now 
irom this original corner-stone of our faith. At the last Uni- 
tarian Festival, one of the speakers inquired, “ What it was 
that made the unity of our Unitarianism.” Have we wan- 
dered so far? Let us come back to the original idea, and, 
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while we possess a unity in regard to many great and glori- 
ous truths, let us come to this as the grand and primal one, 
and hold fast our deliverance from thaf three-horned dilemma, 
—atriune God! Let us hold fast this underlying principle 
ourselves, and transmit it to our children! Next to the truth 
of the unity of God, is that other co-equal with it, the father- 
hood of God, and that other flowing out of this, the brother- 
hood of man; and next to these, and quite an important and 
we may say a logical deduction from them, is the unfailing 
love and never-ending mercy of God through time and eter- 
nity: and another allied to this last, and in no way contradic- 
tory of it, is the sure, necessary, and retributive justice of God. 
Show them that, while he is merciful to the sinner, he will 
surely punish sin. I recollect that my earliest impression of 
God was a being of human but gigantic proportions, who 
forever stood with book and pen of corresponding magnitude, 
and was perpetually recording the human deeds, both good 
and bad, of his earthly children. I was also taught that he 
employed troops of recording angels who were ever on the 
alert for any slight misdeed or covert act of wickedness ; and 
as I grew older, and reason and knowledge came to my aid, 
my early impression or belief was not changed, but it became 
a glorious transfiguration. I then beheld a God who was 
indeed ifnmanent in every part of creation, holding in his 
hand this wide-spread, book of a universe, as a registry of 
transactions. I saw that creation was pevaded by laws, which 
were at the same time intelligent and immutable, and that 
these laws were the troops of recording angels that thronged 
about the vision of my early years. Let us teach our chil- 
dren this truth as expressed by a religious thinker, that the 
good laws themselves are intelligent, they know if we have 
kept them, and they will, without any possibility of failure, 
render up a sure and just account. 

But let us show that God is love as well as law, that his 
attribute of mercy is inherent in his’ very nature ; that, as he 
is to us here in time compassionate, slow to anger, and long- 
suffering, so must he continue by a necessity of his being 
through eternity. Orthodoxy teaches that after a grand 
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judgment day, which God, in his own good time, is to bring 
about, his mercy is to be withdrawn or depart from him ; that 
he will be less a God and Father then than now, by the qual- 
ity or attribute of mercy. It ought to be our duty to teach, 
in contradistinction from this theory, the lesson of God’s 
unchangeableness ; that what he is now he will be through 
all eternity, without any variableness or shadow of turning. 
I believe that this doctrine of the withdrawal of God’s mercy, 
considered merely in its deleterious relation to the mind of 
the child, is one of the most mischievous dogmas which the- 
ology has ever tried to palm off under cover of religion. It 
has been the poisoner of many an hour of innocent child- 
hood, There were to me scarcely five nights, I am quite cer- 
tain, out of every three hundred and sixty-five that rolled 
their round, but what the judgment day appeared, and there 
was the division upon the right hand and the left; and 
though, strange to say, in my vision of the night I always 
had my little place on the right, still it was not Heaven to 
me, for in agony of heart I always saw that innumerable mul- 
titude upon the fatal left, and between us that vision of the 
Almighty, cold and implacable, just and unmerciful. But the 
little bit of rationalistic philosophy which came to my aid 
was the same that has cheered the soul of many another, — 
how could God himself be devoid of a tenderness which he 
still allowed to exist in the bosom of his children? Why is 
it that so many of the children of our best Unitarians marry 
and go off into orthodoxy, and rear up their children in the 
dogmas of the orthodox faith? I believe it is because our 
own church and denomination have not done their duty by 
them. Having so much to deny and demolish we have for- 
gotten that we havé a great deal to affirm and upbuild. Let 
us then give our children a full insight into what we do be- 
lieve as a denomination. Let them go forth armed and 
equipped, ready to give a reason for the faith that is within 
them. Let them feel and know that they bear about with 
them, as the fond of their souls, those precious grains of truth, 
not to be cast away for that deleterious and innutritious diet 
of chaff which may, by chance, be tossed them by any stray 
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wind of doctrine. But do our Unitarians of to-day, born and 
reared in the faith, who embrace the creed of orthodoxy, 
know whither they tend? They have never worn the fetters, 
neither they nor their fathers, and with them it is only a 
mechanical adjustment. The lingering and clinging ances- 
tral faith lifts the burden from their souls. But will it be 
thus with their children? No: they are born under the 
bonds, and their dogmas are the instillation of the churches ; 
and would they, galled by its fetters, with reason ever at re- 
volt, attempt an escape from their theological prison-house, 
what is before them? Let those who have made the jour- 
ney into the open ranks of Liberalism describe it. Hear the 
Colliers speak. If ever these men grow fervidly eloquent, it 
is when they touch upon this transition period in their lives, 
They firmly believe that if there is any new birth of faith for 
the soul of man, it is, after this purgatorial passage through 
this sea of doubt and unbelief, to emerge into the marvellous 
light and truth of Liberal Christianity. Do we wish to com- 
pel our children of this generation or the next to make the 
journey? To you who hold your birthright in your hand, 
rejoice! but see to it that you transfer your beautiful and 
bountiful possessions to their rightful inheritors. 

Believing it to be our duty to give our children of the 
Sunday-school a full acquaintance with our fundamental and 
acknowleged doctrines of belief, I think a direct way to 
make them a personal possession or incorporation on the part 
of each pupil would be to induce in them a habit of religious 
thought and expression ; and I think that this could best be 
brought about by requiring of the pupils, at stated times, writ- 
ten compositions on religious topics as a part of the exercises 
of the Sunday-school. In our academies, seminaries, and col- 
leges, I am told there is a decided aversion on the part of 
the students to the treatment of religious topics in composi- 
tional exercise. I once heard Dr. Woolworth, formerly of the 
New-York State Normal School, say that out of the three or 
four hundred compositions, handed in once in three weeks to 
the various teachers of the institution, there was scarcely a 
religious topic, as such, among them; and that, too, in a 
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school where every member was preparing to become a 
teacher — preparing to act upon the mind and soul and 
destiny of others, I believe there is nothing which would 
more largely contribute to the growth and perfection of reli- 
gious character in the young than the habit of religious 
thought in composition. If we have expressed our thought 
in words it has acquired for us an additional value ; we feel it 
to be more binding upon us, and we renew our determination 
to abide by it. Does it not then devolve upon the officers 
and teachers of the Sunday-school to awaken the mind and 
engage the intellectual ability of the young, in the treatment 
of themes which tend to the quickening of religious life and 
the development of the soul! Topics could be given out at 
stated times, by the superintendent, adapted to the various 
classes of the school, the compositions could be handed in to 
the various teachers for examination and correction, while 
selections of the best could be reserved for reading at the 
monthly concert or other public exercise of the school. 
A life of Jesus might be completed in a year by taking 
each separate or principal event as a topic; and I think 
that all the pupils of the Sunday-school, who are able to ex- 
press themselves on secular subjects, ought to be required 
to write out in their own language a short but complete 
biography of him whom we all acknowledge as Leader 
and Teacher. But it may be thought by some that we have 
enough in this biographical line already ; that what has been 
done so many times need not be done again; that what all 
the theologians and doctors of divinity are doing need not 
be requried of every pupil of the Sunday-school ; that they 
have the benefit of what has been written of him by the 
ablest scholars and most profound thinkers of the day. But 
there is this grand peculiarity about the life and teachings 
of Jesus, that, while they are universal and take hold of the 
whole world, they are also personal and belong to the individ- 
ual soul. While they are claimed by the philosophy, specu- 
lation, and criticism of the world, they belong, also, to the 
simple, natural understanding of you and me, and have a 
straight and open way that the way-faring man, though a 
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fool, need not err therein. I sometimes think that it would 
be a good thing to let the human soul go by itself, without 
instruction, note, or commentary, to the unvarnished story as 
given by the Evangelists. There is some truth in the remark 
of the old Scotch lady to her minister, that her Bible threw 
a great deal of light upon the commentary he had given her; 
and among a great many pleasant and wise things that I 
heard a blind preacher say, a year or two since, was a remark 
relating to this subject. We were talking of the multiplying 
number of the Lives of Jesus, that some made him man, 
some God, and others God-man. He said, “My wife and I 
read them all, but sometimes we get greatly confused and 
scarcely know what is what. I said to her after a reading of 
Schenkel, Strauss, and Renan, making a multitude of com- 
parisons, criticisms, and deductions, ‘I am thankful that we 
have got the original documents.’” Ido not undervalue or 


discountenance the use of commentaries and _ biographical 
reference in the study of the Scriptures, but they remind me 


sometimes of a little incident in my early life. I remember 
that the little girls of the neighborhood and the sisters of 
our own family became simultaneously possessed of a great 
mania for making scrap-books. We pasted up every stray 
book that came to hand with our eclectic miscellanies of cur- 
rent literature, and as a last resort had seized upon what we 
esteemed a superannuated copy of the New Testament, and 
were rapidly covering its pages with our newspaper selections 
of “wit and humor,” of fugitive poems, and romantic tales, 
My tather, having detected us, was horror-sticken at what 
we were doing. “What!” said he, “ what is this that I see! 
Are you pasting up the pages of the Bible with such worth- 
less trash as this?” And it seems sometimes, in reading 
the Lives of Jesus by his modern biographers, that we are 
obliged to remove a great many layers of scrap and paste in 
order to get at the real and original idea of the man himself. 
Then let us not be afraid to send our children to the pages 
of the Evangelists themselves, to gather a simple, native im- 
pression of that life and character which has received no 
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added lustre though paraphrased into a million pages of 
modern biography! I will briefly say, in conclusion, what I 
believe to be our duty to our children of the home and Sun- 
day-school, in regard to the Bible as the Word of God and 
the ultimate standard of religious truth. I cannot say with 
some that only an expurgated edition of its pages should be 
placed in the hands of our children, or that it would be well 
enough to give it to them as a choice collection of fairy sto- 
ries. We all know that the Bible contains some strange and 
apparently contradictory truths: and I am told that the ortho- 
dox method of dealing with these is to say that the Bible 
must not be considered by single passages, but as a whole; 
that where one portion looks dark and unreasonable, another 
portion comes in with reconciliatory light and aid, and by this 
means they arrive at and deduce the true meaning. I think 
that our own method of arriving at religious truth is much 
the same, only that our Bible, our Word of God, is so much 
wider spread than theirs, being commensurate with time and 
space ; and this is our method of interpretation. We take a 
passage from the written page, and another from the page of 
the universe: we compare them, note their argreements and dif- 
ferences, and deduce from them what seems to be the highest 
and most consistent form of truth, coming from God to man. 
I do not believe that we ought to inspire our children with 
any blind reverence for its pages, as being the only and ulti- 
mate source of religious truth. We ought not to teach them 
that the whole of the “‘ Word of God” has ever “ been printed 
upon paper and consigned to the bookbinder,” that we can 
hold it in our human hands, that we can lay it upon our par- 
lor tables held securely by two diamond-studded lids with gol- 
den clasps. But let us show that the Bible of God is as large 
as the universe, that it is gemmed all over with sacred truths, 
and that for us who dwell upon his footstool one lid is the 
earth beneath our feet, bedecked with snowy hill and emerald 
dale, and the other, the vaulted heavens above us, studded 
with stars and bespangled with worlds,—clasped by an un- 
seen but Almighty Hand! 
6 
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NO MAN CARED FOR MY SOUL. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


Tue want of food, the want of raiment or of shelter, is 
one which appeals immediately and forcibly to our sympa- 
thies. There is a want of knowledge also: we should feel 
that we were doing a great wrong to our children unless we 
should take pains to secure for them at least the rudiments 
of a good education. Again, there is the want of compan- 
ionship. We all feel and recognize this. Food, and raiment, 
and instruction are not enough for a child that has no home 
—no brothers or sisters or friends—no parents to watch 
over and to love him, heartsick and homesick as he is. We 
see how desolate he must be, and would shudder at the 
thought of a child of ours left thus homeless and friendless. 

But there are deeper wants than these which are not 
regarded. There is such a thing as a soz/ suffering from 
hunger and thirst, and crying out for that which may satisfy 
its inmost cravings. Do we recognize and endeavor to make 
provision for this want of our nature? As it respects our 
children, we may compass sea and land to provide for their 
bodily wants. We may overload them with comforts and lux- 
uries, and yet not furnish that which is more important than 
everything else. When they awake to a sense of their 
deepest and highest wants, they feel how little all that we 
have provided can do for them. “Of the things of this 
world,” they say, “you have given enough and to spare. But 
no man cared for my soul.” 

It is the same in regard to knowledge. We take the 
utmost pains to have our children educated. We provide 
the ablest teachers, and spare no expense within our means. 
No branch of instruction which relates to their intellectual 
culture is deemed superfluous. But are we equally careful in 
regard to the highest culture of all? Foreign languages are 
taught them ; but who will teach them the language of divine 
truth and love, which shall at once illuminate, refine, and 
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exalt the soul? We teach them our systems of philosophy ; 
but who will assist in unfolding within them the elements of 
divine thought by which their souls are brought into har- 
mony with God? We point out to them the orbit of sun and 
planets through the skies; but who will show them “the 
path of life”? And unless these higher branches of knowl- 
edge make an essential part of their education, there is a 
most dangerous, if not fatal, deficiency. 

So with respect to the want of companionship. We love 
to be with them ourselves. We seek out for them the best 
associates. We are more ambitious for them than for our- 
selves as it respects the society into which they are to be 
introduced. We should feel hurt and saddened if they were 
to be shut out from the companionship of those to whom 
they look up as the most desirable associates. But there is a 
deeper want in our nature than any that human friendship can 
satisfy —a closer sympathy, a holier longing than any that 
can draw us towards a human being. As the hart panteth 
for the water brooks, so the soul, awakening to the conscious- 
ness of its inmost wants, cries out for the living God, and 
longs to commune with him in his love and holiness. Cut 
off from him, we all of us are fatherless, and friendless, stand- 
ing alone on the bleak and desolate shore of an ocean over 
which no earthly friend can guide us. 

Now these great wants of the soul must be provided for in 
every Christian community. We may multiply the comforts 
and luxuries of life. We may add to the refinements of 
society, and seek out whatever may give softness to the 
manners, or a charm to social intercourse. We may pursue 
our esthetic culture to any extent, enriching society with the 
delightful resources of art, with sculpture and painting, with 
the fascinations of music and dancing, and overflowing exu- 
berance of young hearts full of hope and enthusiasm. We 
may open all the fountains of innocent enjoyment, and seek 
out whatever may gratify the taste, or dignify our lower 
pleasures by the grace and beauty which are thrown around 
them. Still, unless the highest wants of our nature are pro- 
vided for, a life of pleasure cannot be the life of God in the 
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soul; but rather it must carry us away from him. This life 
of pleasure, with its strange fascinations and apparent secu- 
rity, has been fitly represented by an artist as a lovely young 
woman driving a beautiful serpent, as if she might direct it 
wheresoever she chose by the reins attached to its mouth, 
But soon its eye meets hers, its spell is upon her, it has in- 
fused its spirit into her, and while she seems to guide it at 
will, her self-control is gone, and she follows whithersoever 
it may lead. The charms and graces of society, unless draw- 
ing their inspiration and their life from on high, never yet 
saved a human soul. All its resources of excitement and 
happiness never yet satisfied a single soul. The community, 
which in its intellectual culture and social refinements ig- 
nores and disregards our spiritual wants, fails, even for the 
time, to answer its best and happiest ends. The young 
enter into it. They exhaust its resources of instruction and 
amusement. They receive all that it has to give, and turn 
sorrowfully away with the saddest of all complaints: “No 
man cared for my soul.” Without the riches of the divine 
grace flowing into a soul redeemed and sanctified by the 
spirit of God, and clothing it in his beautiful garments, it 
stands before him poor and naked. Men may build up their 
system of philosophy towards the sky, but unless their wis- 
dom is from God, their towering schemes of knowledge will 
end in a wild and desperate confusion of tongues. There is 
nothing here to guide and satisfy the heart. How many 
young men and young women are brought up with all the 
advantages which the community has to bestow — wealth and 
knowledge and social refinement —living quite up to its 
standard, who yet, when the heavy responsibilities of life 
press upon them, and new temptations are before them, feel 
that they have not the inward strength and support which 
they need. Everything else has been provided for. But 
here society has left them poor and defenceless, Awaken- 
ing to a consciousness of their wants, they see how mourn- 
fully their highest culture has been neglected, and cry out 
each one in the bitterness of his heart, “ No man hath cared 
for my soul.” 
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Most of all, our homes, our Christian homes, should make 
provision for the highest wants of our nature. The child 
which we receive from the hand of God, we are to welcome 
not only as ours, but as his child. We are not only to hold it 
in the warm embrace of our human affections, but to enfold 
it in our Christian prayers and benedictions. There is no 
more touching sight on earth than that of a young mother in 
the act of Christian baptism consecrating her little one to its 
Saviour and its God. As she takes it back with the baptis- 
mal waters glistening on its forehead, the emblem of a di- 
vine purity and joy, and presses it to her bosom, the lowly 
petitions which go up from a heart burdened with tenderness, 
are, more than any outward rite or word, holy and acceptable 
before God. And where this sentiment enters into all the 
relations of home, from the first timid accent of plighted 
affection to the last benediction which falls from dying lips 
on those who stand weeping around, — where this sentiment 
of religious consecration and devotedness pervades our lives, 
quickens our morning and evening prayers, infuses itself as a 
holy influence into our secret thoughts and outward acts, 
giving calmness and firmness to our affections, throwing its 
gentle restraints around the young, acting upon them as an 
inspiration and a life, there the highest ends of a Christian 
home are answered. There may be little formal instruction 
in religious matters. In our daily intercourse we cannot 
touch on these great themes with too delicate a reverence. 
The sacred reserve of a sincere and devout heart is better 
than any amount of precise and constrained advice. We 
may fear to handle too familiarly the delicate flower, which 
through the inward stirrings of a life higher than we can 
impart is unfolding its beauty and its sweetness when no eye 
but that of God can see it, till the perfume of its renewed and 
heavenly affections diffuses itself through the atmosphere 
of our homes. We can only wonder and rejoice and be 
thankful because of the new and beautiful life which God has 
quickened. For the want of a home such as this, how many 
a child, poor in the midst of affluence, has been unsatisfied, 
repelled, driven into dangerous pleasures and forbidden ways, 
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a grief to his friends, a deeper sorrow to himself. And when 
at last, too late, he comes to himself and calls to mind his 
early home and friends, mournful indeed it must be to them 
all, if he can only say, “No one cared for my soul.” God 
grant that no one whom he has committed to our care may 
ever thus lift up his voice or his heart in sorrowful condem- 
nation against us, 
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In that day shall there be upon the bells of the horses, HOLINESS 
UNTO THE LORD;; and the pots in the Lord’s house shall be like 
the bowls before the altar. Yea, every pot in Jerusalem and in Judah 
shall be holiness unto the Lord of Hosts. — ZECH. xiv. 20, 21. 


TuIs passage would seem to refer to a period when a whole 
nation should become so pure and devout, that the most common 
implement of daily use would be not less holy unto the Lord than 
the consecrated vessels of the sanctuary. All would be employed 
in the service of God, and therefore be holy in his sight. Whether 
such a consummation is approaching, whether the time shall ever 
come when a single people, or all the inhabitants of the earth, shall 
be thus thoroughly converted, — every day a sabbath, every house 
a temple, every act a religious act, when upon the very bells of the 
horses shall be holiness unto the Lord, and the vessels in which our 
common food is prepared shall be as bowls before the altar from 
which the incense of a religious worship shall ascend to the Most 
High, — whether this period shall ever here on earth be anything 
more than an inspiring hope, may be left for remote generations to 
decide. To our human thought there are clouds upon the moun- 
tains, and heavy vapors in the valley; for there is worldliness and 
sin in every place. But every effort in behalf of a holier and bet- 
ter life furnishes new evidence of our advance towards the fulfill- 
ment of this great prophecy. 
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SUNDAY MORNING. 


Hark! the morning bells are pealing 
Over hill-tops far and near ; 

Welcome are the answering echoes 
As they chime upon the ear. 


Precious hours of early morning ! 
Ere we reach the sun’s high noon, 

We would stay the fleeting moments 
For the morning’s dew and bloom. 


Stay them for the soul’s enjoyment 
And the mind’s true rest ; 

Stay them for the sweeter music 
On Dame Nature’s breast. 


Birds are singing, flowers are blooming, 
All the air is balm: 

Hearts breathe forth a holy incense 
In blest nature’s calm. 


Heavenly peace broods o’er New England, 
As the bells call unto prayer ; 

But the spirit’s low, still whisper 
Says that “ Heaven is everywhere.” 


Not alone in man’s art temple, 
Framed and builded up with care, 
Where the shrine is oft polluted 
With vain thoughts and work-day care ;— 


But in every happy bosom, 
Where the law of kindness dwells, 
Finding God in home or temple, 
Each day’s burden bearing well. 


R. A. B. 
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BY CHARLES E. GRINNELL. 


THE term miracle is used in two senses, absolute and rela- 
tive. These two senses cover all the instances and defini- 
tions that can be given of miracles. An absolute miracle is 
such whether it is known to men as such, and whether it is 
known by them at all, even as an unexplained event, or 
not. To the theist who believes in creation the chief abso- 
lute miracle is the cosmos regarded as the creature of God. 
Other absolute miracles are the exertions of the supreme 
personal power of God within the cosmos subsequently to 
creation, adding to the natural forces established at creation, 
and to the supernatural force by which they are constantly 
sustained in their order as secondary causes, a force which, 
although no more supernatural than the act of God by which 
the order of nature was created and has been preserved since 
the creation, is yet another and a different act of the super- 
natural God, and which, although not violating the laws of 
nature that are sustained as secondary causes, by the con- 
stant supernatural force of Providence, modifies immediately 
their action in matter and spirit as those laws modify each 
other, and thus uses them and their material to fulfill by 
their legitimate processes the ends of a law of the Creator 
which is in harmony with but powerful over them, and whose 
action can never be reduced to such calculation as the human 
mind applies to natural laws, simply because it is a factor 
which transcends the nature to which the human mind with 
the rest of the universe is limited, but whose action is no 
more unexpected, difficult, or arbitrary, than the creation and 
preservation of the universe to the infinite and absolute mind 
of God. 

A relative miracle is an event which is supposed to be an 
absolute miracle without being such. 

Relative miracles may be classified as follows : — 

I. Works of magic, or natural acts performed by skill- 
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ful persons, which are attributed by others to supernatural 
power. P 

II. Events beyond the control of man, within the order of 
nature, which are understood by few and are attributed by 
most observers to supernatural power. 

III. Events beyond the control of man, within the order 
of nature, which are understood by none, and are attributed 
by most observers to supernatural power. 

IV. The order of nature itself, as it appears to believers 
in the doctrine of occasional causes. 

Believers in the doctrine of occasional causes hold that 
the cosmos, as now existing and working, is an absolute mira- 
cle, because they attribute what belongs to secondary causes 
immediately to the First Cause; but advocates of the doc- 
trine of secondary causes think that, while the original crea- 
tion of whatever may have been the beginning of the universe 
was an absolute miracle, since then the things created have 
been simply the result of that miracle, and that the supernat- 
ural power by which the order of nature has been and is sus- 
tained is now not immediately the actor in nature, so that 
what appears to such philosophers as Malebranche, Perrone, 
and Bowen to be an absolute miracle is a mere natural event, 
that becomes on account of their theory a relative miracle. 

The only miracles proper are absolute miracles. The two 
chief questions about them, which are discussed under many 
forms, are these: the philosophical question, Are miracles 
reasonable ; the historical, which is one with the scientific 
question, Are miracles probable. A full discussion of these 
questions would require a system of philosophy, a body of 
theology, and a sum of facts which I shall not attempt. I 
propose simply to suggest, in a brief discussion of a part of 
the modern controversy, the outline of an argument for the 
reasonableness and probability of the explanation of certain 
events, especially the resurrection of Jesus Christ, as abso- 
lute miracles. For this purpose it will not be necessary to 
undertake a refutation of the various opposite historical theo- 
ries, — the myths of Strauss, the tendencies of Baur, the de- 
ception and hallucination of Renan, the ghost story of Schen- 
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kel, — each of which has been invented because of doubt or 
denial of either or both the reasonableness or the proba- 
bility of the occurrence of an absolute miracle. Assuming 
that the four Gospels are genuine and authentic, forming a 
history substantially true in its relation of natural events, I 
ask whether its accounts of what purport to be absolute mir- 
acles, for instance, the resurrection of Jesus Christ, are prob- 
ably as correct as the rest of the records concerning the 
main facts, or, in the case selected, whether it is probable 
that Jesus rose from the dead. 

Let us first consider the reasonableness of the idea of an ab- 
solute miracle as already defined, in order to be on our guard 
lest we introduce a philosophical absurdity into the discus- 
sion of history. Are miracles possible? The materialist 
declares that miracles are impossible for the plain reason 
that there is no God to work them. Comte * regarded them 
as the fruit of the theological imagination. The pantheist, 
who thinks that God has nothing more to work with than 
material things which are his body, and the minds of his 
creatures which, whatever else they may be, are his highest 
consciousness, or his brains and heart, holds that it is as im- 
possible for the world-soul to work miracles as it would be for 
a man to pull himself up to the sky by the hair of his head. 
He may jump a little way now and then, but that is only 
the natural use of his arms and legs. Spinoza ft says that 
the idea of a miracle, whether it be imagined to violate or to 
transcend “the eternal order of nature,” is absurd. If the 
materialist be right, and there is no God above ourselves, or 
if the pantheist be right, and God is not a person indepen- 
dent of this world, then miracles are impossible, and the idea 
of them is unreasonable. But it is possible ; and no philoso- 
pher who will not subject himself to the same charge will 
say that it is irrational to assume, by way of explaining the 
cosmos, a First Cause. 

If there be a First Cause, then it contains all the essential 
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elements of the things caused. It contains the idea of mat- 
ter and the power of being that belongs to matter — not the 
power of being itself matter (which would be pantheism) ; for 
the power of causing matter to be, by the possession of essen- 
tial elements which were not matter as it is, implies the in- 
dependent existence of the Frst Cause as different from the 
matter which it caused. The First Cause also contains the 
idea of human nature, of men with bodies and souls, persons 
with separate powers of knowing, feeling, and willing, and the 
power of being that belongs to personal human beings. The 
power of causing human persons to be implies the indepen- 
dent existence of the First Cause as different from the per- 
sons caused by it. The independent cause of personal exist- 
ence must be a person, with independent knowledge, feelings, 
aud will. 

By these assumptions we start with a philosophy in which’ 
God and man are distinct from each other and from the cos- 
mos while they may work with it and each other. Nothing 
in our knowledge of mind or matter is contradicted by these 
assumptions. They simply assert that I am, what I seem to 
myself to be, a person ; that my body is, as it seems to me to 
be, different from my spirit ; that the grass and stones which 
I see are grass and stones outside of my body and mind, and 
really existing on the surface of the material world ; and that 
a rational solution of all these things is the existence of a 
personal God who created the universe, its minds and its 
matter. 

If there is a God who wrought a miracle at creation, then 
there is a God who can work a miracle at any time. No 
want of foresight is imputed to the Creator by the supposi- 
tion of a series of miracles, and such acts subsequent to cre- 
ation are not more arbitrary than the original creation. To 
the theist who believes in creation the proof that God can 
work an absolute miracle is that he has wrought one. But 
whether any man knows enough to affirm that a miracle has 
taken place or not, no man knows enough to deny that a 
miracle may have taken place. It is as absurd to say that 
an exertion of the primary cause in a new way among the 
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secondary causes after their creation is impossible, as it would 
be to assert the impossibility of their creation. Voltaire’s * 
claim, that a miracle would prove Manicheism, arose from his 
incorrect definition of a miracle, as contrary to the order of 
nature. And while Spinozaf declares that a miracle “would 
lead to atheism,” Huxley ¢ says, “ Denying the possibility of 
miracles .. . seems to me to be quite as unjustifiable as 
speculative atheism.” Theodore Parker, although not con- 
vinced by the evidence of any historic miracle, gives the fol- 
lowing speculative definition of a possible miracle, which, 
excepting the word “transgression,” is similar to that which 
I have given: “A transgression of all law known or knowa- 
ble by man, but yet in conformity with some law out of our 
reach. . . . In this sense a miracle is possible.” § 

From the theistic standpoint miracles are possible. Are 
they probable? and, if so, what is the degree of their proba- 
bility ? 

It is probable that God, in his infinite and absolute activity, 
will do everything that is possible for him todo. It is im- 
possible to conceive that the perfect God could become a 
spirit of evil; it is equally impossible to conceive that he 
would omit any act befitting a spirit of infinite goodness, 
wisdom, and power. Having supposed that God possesses 
creative power we must suppose that he is always using that 
power ; otherwise, he would not be infinite in his activity. 
Wisdom, or any other attribute, cannot restrain the constant 
exercise of this power, or of any other power possessed by 
God ; but only assists its constant exercise, in ways of wis- 
dom, and in all divine ways. To suppose that God created 
this world is not to fancy that this was the first or the last 
exercise of his creative power. It is simply to regard him as 
a creator; and if he was ever a creator he has been and 





* Dictionnaire Philosophique. Miracles. 
t De Miraculis. 

t Spectator, Feb. 10., 1866. 

§ Works. Vol. I., Ch. IV. 
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shall be a creator from everlasting to everlasting. Once a 
creator, always a creator. To admit the existence of God 
and the possibility of miracles is to admit their probability 
to the degree of certainty. One who thinks that, while God 
can work miracles, it is improbable that he has ever done so 
more than perhaps once or twice must logically take one of 
two positions: either he is uncertain that God exists, or he 
is certain that God exists, but is uncertain of his reasons 
for his certainty ; for the fundamental reason for believing in 
the existence of God is the perfect solution to the whole prob- 
lem of existence which we get by the dogma of an infinite and 
. absolute Creator, and to believe in a Creator without believing 
his power of creation, and his use of it to be infinite and 
absolute, is absurd. A theist, then, who admits the possibil- 
ity but denies the probability of miracles subsequent to crea- 
tion, must choose from the horns of this dilemma— either 
Atheism, or Theism without a ee. The truth is that our 
speculations about the possibility of God’s acts are specula- 
tions about what we think probable; and to predicate the 
possibility is the same as to declare the probability of a doc- 
trine about the divine nature. 

But we are still far from the historical miracles. It may 
be certain that God has wrought and is working miracles 
from everlasting to everlasting, without its being certain that 
he has performed them in this world after its creation, or 
within the knowledge of men at any time. We may hold 
that God works miracles without believing that we know of 
any that he has wrought. To hold that it is possible for God 
to do such wonders is not the same as to hold the probabil- 
ity of their being known to men. In history, possibility and 
probability are widely different, and the degrees of probabil- 
ity are very many. 

To introduce the historical argument, let us examine a few 
passages characteristic of some of the chief writers upon dif- 
ferent sides in the controversy. 

Hume, whose incorrect definition of a miracle, and whose 
negative assumption about testimony touched a goal of denial 
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which still remains the chief rallying post of anti-supernat- 
uralism for those who do not deny the existence of God, 
makes the following assertion: — 


“ A miracle is a violation of the laws of nature; and, as a firm 
and unalterable experience has established these laws, the proof 
against a miracle, from the very nature of the fact, is as entire as any 
argument from experience can possibly be imagined. . . . The 
plain consequence is that no testimony is sufficient to establish a 
miracle, unlecs the testimony be of such a kind that its falsehood 
would be more miraculous than the fact which it endeavors to estab- 
lish ; and even in that case there is a mutual destruction of argu- 
ments, and the superior only gives us an assurance suitable to that 
degree of force which remains after deducting the inferior.” * 


J. S. Mill, after accepting Thomas Brown’s definition } of 
a miracle in opposition to Hume’s, says, — 


“ All, therefore, which Hume has made out—and this he must 
be considered to have made out—is that (at least in the imperfect 
state of our knowledge of natural agencies, which leaves it always 
possible that the physical antecedents may have been hidden from 
us), no evidence can prove a miracle to any one who did not previ- 
ously believe the existence of a being or beings with supernatural 
power, or who believes himself to have full proof that the character 
of the being whom he recognizes is inconsistent with his having 
seen fit to interfere on the occasion in question.” $ 


Baden Powell, who seems to accept Hume’s incorrect defi- 
nition of a miracle, and who uses Hume’s argument, although 





* On Miracles. 

+ “A miracle is mot a violation of any law of nature. It involves, 
therefore, primarily, no contradiction nor physical absurdity. It has 
nothing in it which is inconsistent with our belief of the most undevi- 
ating uniformity of nature: for it is not the sequence of a different event 
when the preceding circumstances have been the same; it is an effect 
that is new to our observation, because it is the result of new and pecu- 
liar circumstances. The antecedent has been, by supposition, different ; 
and itis not wonderful, therefore, that the consequent also should be 
different.” —Juguiry into the Relation of Cause and Effect. Note E. 
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putting it less skillfully than his master, says in different 
words the same thing as Mill: — 

“The question agitated is not that of mere testimony, of its value, 
or of its failures. It refers to those antecedent considerations which 
must govern our entire view of the subject, and which, being de- 
pendent upon higher laws of belief, must be paramount to all attes- 
tation, or rather belong to a province distinct from it. What is alleged 
is a case of the supernatural ; but no testimony can reach to the su- 
pernatural: testimony can apply only to apparent, sensible facts ; tes- 
timony can only prove an extraordinary and perhaps inexplicable 
occurrence or phenomenon. That it is due to supernatural causes is 
entirely dependent on the previous belief and assumptions of the 


parties.” * 


Herbert Spencer says of the theory of special creations 
what we may apply, also, to belief in any absolute miracle as 
his objection, —that it is “an hypothesis which formulates 
absolute ignorance into a semblance of positive knowledge.” f 

To sum up these objections, we find the following five rea- 
sons for the incredibility of miracles. They shall be an- 
swered later in logical order; but the order in which they 
have been given presents a curious sequence. 

1. Hume’s reason: Because the fact testified to destroys 
the testimony, or miracles are too wonderful to be believed 
even from reports of honest men. 

2. The first reason stated by Mill, as established by Hume: 
Because there may be no God. 

3. The second reason stated by Mill, as established by 
Hume: Because, if there is a God, his plan of work may 
be different from that of miracles. 

4. Powell’s reason: No testimony can reach to the super- 
natural, 

5. Spencer’s reason: We know not what we call super- 
natural, 

These reasons are merely different divisions of the single 
objection that the doctrine of supernaturalism in the history 
of the world is too improbable to be believed. 





* Essays and Reviews. On the Study of the Evidences. 
+ The Principles of Biology. Vol. I., Part III., Ch. II., § 115. 
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Thomas Brown, in answer to Hume’s statement that the 
degree of the improbability of a miracle is too ponderous for 
its testimony to bear, admits that no degree of testimony 
could prove a violation of the laws of nature; but declares 
that, when we regard a miracle, from the only point of view 
from which it can be rationally conceived, as an event tak- 
ing place under the law of cause and effect, while it is 
“an extraordinary event, the result of extraordinary circum- 
stances, . . . we cannot presume to estimate the degree of 
its probability :” * in other words, it may not be ruled out of 
testimony. In reference to the statement made by Mill, 
that miracles cannot be proved to an atheist, I may quote 
the remark of Brown which puts the same truth in a differ- 
ent form. He says, — 


“Tt is as impossible to obviate the force of the abstract negative 
argument of the atheist as to prove lightning to be an electrical phe- 
nomenon to a denier of electricity.” f 


In answer to Mill’s reason of the theist with an anti-su- 
pernatural theory, I may quote, first, Brown’s remark that 
“extraordinariness, though demanding greater caution, does 
not of itself furnish counter evidence ;”* and, next, Mill 
himself, who says, — 


“In the cast of a perfectly fair die, the chances are five to one 
against throwing ace; that is, ace will be thrown on an average only 
once in six throws. But this is no reason against believing that 
ace was thrown on a given occasion, if any credible witness asserts 
it ; since though ace is only thrown once in six times, some number 
which is only thrown once in six times must have been thrown if 
the die was thrown at all. The improbability, then, or in other 
words the unusualness of any fact is no reason for disbelieving it, 
if the nature of the case renders it certain that either that or some- 
thing equally improbable, that is equally unusual, did happen. Nor 
is this all ; for even if the other five sides of the die were all twos, 
or threes, yet, as ace would still on the average come up once in 
every six throws, its coming up in a given throw would be not in 
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any way contradictory to experience. If we disbelieved all facts 
which had the chances against them beforehand, we should believe 


hardly anything.” * 
Another remark of Mill’s should be added here in justice 
to his meaning. He adds, — 


“Vet it has been considered by Dr. Campbell and others, as a 
complete answer to Hume’s doctrine (that things are incredible 
which are contrary to the uniform course of experience), that we do 
not disbelieve, merely because the chances were against them, 
things in strict conformity to the uniform course of experience ; 
that we do not disbelieve an alleged fact merely because the com- 
bination of causes on which it depends occurs only once in a cer- 
tain number of times. It is evident that whatever is shown by 
observation, or can be proved from laws of nature, to occur in a 
certain proportion (however small) of the whole number of possible 
cases, is not contrary to experience ; though we are right in disbe- 
lieving it, if some other supposition respecting the matter in ques- 
tion involves on the whole a less departure from the ordinary course 
of events. Yet on such grounds as this have able writers been 
led to the extraordinary conclusion, that nothing supported by 
credible testimony ought ever to be disbelieved ” (pp. 171, 172). 


But, in answer to this, I will add the discriminating obser- 
vation of Prof. Fisher, — 

“It is true that (save in the cases the reality of which is under 
discussion) we have no experience of this association of the super- 
natural agency with the physical antecedents. But this last fact is 
better expressed by the statement that a miracle is above or beyond 
experience — transcends experience —than by the statement that 
it clashes with experience. That a miracle should occur when the 
power of God is specially exerted in connection with physical agen- 
cies, does not clash with experience.” f 


The assertion of Powell, that “No testimony can reach 
to the supernatural,” is directly answered by Mansel as fol- 
lows : — 


“It may, with certain exceptions, be applicable to a case in 
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which the assertion of a supernatural cause rests solely on the tes- 
timony of the spectator of the fact ; but it is not applicable to those 
in which the cause is declared by the performer.” * 


To Spencer’s objection, that we are absolutely ignorant 
of what we call supernatural, I may quote a remark of Man- 
sel that strikes the root of the whole matter : — 


“The fundamental conception, which is indispensable to a true 
apprehension of the nature of a miracle, is that of the distinction 
of Mind from Matter, and of the power of the former, as a personal, 
conscious, and free agent, to influence the phenomena of the lat- 
ter.” T 


Add to this the following strong position of Dr. McCosh: 


“Only admit this intuition (the consciousness of self as a person), 
which has, to say the least of it, as deep a place in our constitution 
as place and time, or any other of those forms and categories of 
which the disciples of Kant make so much, and it at once saves us 
from a waste of energy in fighting with the spectres which the 
transcendental metaphysics have raised up.” ¢ 


To proceed with the argument let us first consider the 
above objections in logical order. 

I, The objection of the atheist is excluded from the pres- 
ent discussion by the definition of a miracle with which I 
started, and in which the existence of God is assumed. The 
atheist might be met, however, as Chalmers § also shows, by 
assuming nothing but the trustworthiness of reason, and by 
adducing the historical evidence for the occurrence of the 
miracles of Christ, from whose miraculous life the being of 
God might be shown to be probable. It is doubtful, how- 
ever, as Bacon || observes, whether miracles would convince 
atheism that was not convinced by the frame of nature. In 
the present argument, at least, we cannot assume the being 
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of God in order to prove the probability of miracles to the- 
ists, and at the same time assume that miracles have occurred 
in order to prove the being of God to atheists. 

Nor can the objection of Spencer, that we are absolutely 
ignorant of what the Absolute is, be discussed here, since 
my definition of a miracle assumes that we know God to 
be a person. It may be remarked, by the way, however, that 
Spencer assumes essentially as much, although under a dif- 
ferent form, by his doctrine that he knows that there is an 
“Unknown Cause,” as is assumed by the belief in a God who 
is known to be a Person, but is not perfectly known. Presi- 
dent Porter* has acutely pointed out that Spencer “must 
have, somehow, formulated the knowledge that he expresses 
so positively ” of the Infinite. 

II. The theory of any one who believes himself, as Mill 
says, “to have full proof that the character of the being 
whom he recognizes is inconsistent with his having seen fit 
to interpose on the occasion in question ;” that is to say, any 
theistic, anti-supernatural theory depends for its strength, as 
Mill substantially admits, upon the evidence. If the evi- 
dence for miracles can be shown to be probable such theo- 
ries fall. 

III. The assertion of Powell, that “no testimony can reach - 
to the supernatural,” begs the question, which is, Has any 
testimony reached to the supernatural? While his oppo- 
nents assume that a miracle can occur, Powell assumes that 
a miracle cannot occur. Their, assumptions balance each 
other, and the question emerges as still a question of evi- 
dence. 

IV. The strongest objection is the argument of Hume, 
who asserts substantially that whether a miracle ever took 
place or not, no one can prove it. This is stronger than 
Powell’s assertion that no testimony can reach to the super- 
natural; for, without denying the fact, it throws upon the 
believer in miracles the burden of proving that testimony has 
reached to the supernatural, and merely declines to believe 
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what has not been satisfactorily proved. But this objection 
of Hume is no greater difficulty than should be proposed to 
himself by one disposed to believe in mirac'es. It is simply 
a form of this question: Can we explain a certain event by 
natural causes alone, or is it inexplicable, or is it necessary 
to resort to a supernatural cause to account for it? Hume 
states the gist of his objection thus: “ Miracles destroy the 
credit of testimony.” * Hume’s assumption has received the 
following mathematical answer from Babbage :— 


“ Let us assume that the improbability that a dead person will be 
restored to life, as deduced from past experience, is 200,000,000,000 
to 1. Let us also suppose that there are witnesses who will speak 
the truth, and who are not themselves deceived in ninety-nine cases 
out of a hundred. Now, let us examine what is the probability of 
the falsehood of a statement in which two such persons absolutely 
unknown and unconnected with each other agree. Since the order 
in which the independent witnesses give their testimony does not 
affect their credit, we may suppose that, in a given number of 
statements, both witnesses tell the truth in the nivety-nine first 
cases, and the falsehood in the hundredth. Then, the first time the 
second witness, B, testifies, he will agree with the testimony of the 
first witness, A, in the ninety-nine first cases, and differ from him 
in the hundredth, . . . and so on for ninety-nine times; so that 
after A has testified a hundred, and B ninety-nine times, we shall 
have 99 X 99 cases in which both agree, 99 cases in which they dif- 
fer, A being wrong. Now, in the hundredth case in which B testi- 
fies, he is wrong: and if we combine this with the testimony of A 
we have ninety-nine cases in which A is right and B wrong; and 
one case only in which both A and B agree in error. The whole 
number of cases, which amounts to ten thousand, may be thus 
divided : — 

99 X 99 = 9801 cases in which A and B agree in truth. 
IX99= 99 cases in which B is true and A false. 
99 X I= 99 cases in which A is true and B false. 


IX I= __ 1 case in which both A and B agree in a falsehood. 
10,000 cases. 


As there is only one case in ten thousand in which two such inde- 
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pendent witnesses can agree in error, the probability of their testi- 
mony being false is y5,h50 OF xbox - - - If the same reasoning be 
applied to three independent witnesses, it will be found that the 
probability of their agreeing in error is ,y})3; or that the odds are 
999,999 to 1 against the agreement. Pursuing the same reasoning, 
the probability of the falsehood of a fact which six such independent 
witnesses attest is ¢¢}5, ; or it is, in round numbers, 1,000,000, 
000,000 to 1 against the falsehood of their testimony. The improb- 
ability of a dead man being restored is, as we have seen, on the 
principles stated by Hume, z0(t00» 5 OF it is 200,000,000,000 to 1 
against its occurrence. It follows, then, that the improbability of 
the falsehood of the concurring testimony of only séx such indepen- 
dent witnesses is already five times as great as the improbability 
against the miracle of a dead man’s being restored to life, deduced 
from Hume’s method of estimating its probability solely from ex- 
perience. As the argument of Hume is universal, it is sufficient 
for its refutation to give a single instance in which it does not 
hold.” * 


This is a definite answer to Hume’s indefinite assump- 
tion. 

Another argument has occurred to me by which Hume 
may be answered. Let his assumption against testimony to 
miracles stand. If it can be shown that we are not prevented 
by it from believing in the occurrence of a certain event 
which Hume and others might attribute to natural causes or 
declare inexplicable, but which can also be fairly explained as 
miraculous, then the force of Hume’s argument against belief 
in miracles will disappear ; for it applies to the historical fact, 
not to its meaning, and facts are not interpreted solely by 
the opinions of witnesses whose evidence establishes them. 
Grant the impossibility of a miracle to be of whatever degree 
Hume demands ; and begin without asserting that a miracle 
has taken place. 

It is stated that Jesus came out of a tomb after he had 
been placed there for dead. This would be a remarkable 
story; but it might be trae within the bounds of nature 
that a man had a trance and was put away for dead. If this 
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remarkable natural fact is reported by honest men, there is 
no reason in Hume’s argument for disbelieving it. 

Such is the case. We have the testimony of honest men, 
friends of Jesus, who, after he had been put into a sepulchre 
for dead, found the tomb empty and saw him alive. What- 
ever may have been the cause of this phenomenon, the fact 
is not yet touched by Hume’s argument. The event so far 
is proved. What is the explanation of it? The friends who 
saw the man thought that his rising was a miracle; but their 
opinion about the cause of the occurrence does not affect the 
reality of the fact. It is within the possibilities of natural 
law that a man should rise from a trance, and that his friends 
should fancy that a supernatural cause had done the wonder- 
ful thing. Hume’s argument does not touch this historic 
fact, for he does not assert or imply that honest men lie 
whenever they say that they think they have seen a mira- 
cle. We have, in addition to the event, the opinions of eye- 
witnesses about it, which opinions may have been true or 
false, but which are historic. 

Next we have the evidence of honest men that the man 
who rose from apparent death said that his rising was a mir- 
acle. This is not touched by Hume's argument; for it is 
within our common experience that people attribute even 
their recovery from sickness to a supernatural cause. The 
opinion of the risen man may have been true or false, but it 
is historic. 

Now we have the fact that a man rose from apparent 
death, that his friends regarded the event as miraculous, and 
that he declared this to be his own opinion. What more 
natural and credible story is there beyond the most ordi- 
nary experience of health and sickness? And where is the 
strength of the argument of Hume when we do not assert 
that we get a miracle from other men’s testimony, but that 
we get certain events, all of which may be true without being 
miraculous, all of which can be paralleled by the experience 
of to-day, — but which we have not yet explained to our sat- 
isfaction, — although we are by this time free to lay upon his 
shoulders the burden of proving why, when we are, without 
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any objection of his, in possession of certain facts, we should 
not explain them as appears most reasonable to ourselves ? * 

Apart from the opinions of the witnesses, how can we ac- 
count for the event? Was it a trance? There is no evidence 
to show that it was, and the facts of the apparent health of 
the person before the crucifixion, and the crucifixion itself, 
besides the stab of a spear, all lead to the conclusion that a 
man in health was really killed. Are there any known natu- 
ral causes by which to account for a resurrection from real 
death? Dr. Furness ¢ supposes that the power of love was 
sufficient for the man Jesus to raise the man Lazarus, by 
summoning the departed soul back to its mortal home, and 
that the same love in the soul of Jesus caused him to return 
after death to his disciples. This theory, however, cannot be 
said to be based on a known natural cause ; for such a power 
of human love is unknown. There are no known natural 
causes by which we can account for the phenomenon. Nor 
does any one know enough to predict, as Powell does, that 
any natural cause will be discovered to account for this fact. 
Mansel says, — 


“In one respect, indeed, the advance of physical science tends 
to strengthen rather than to weaken our convictions of the superior 
character of the Christian miracles. In whatever proportion our 
knowledge of physical causation is limited, and the number of un- 
known natural agents comparatively large, in the same proportion 
is the probability that some of these unknown causes, acting in 
some unknown manner, may have given rise to the alleged marvels. 
But this probability diminishes when each newly discovered agent, 
as its properties become known, is shown to be inadequate to the 
production of the supposed effects, and as the residue of the un- 
known causes which might produce them becomes smaller and 
smaller.” ¢ 


This may be true, but nevertheless it may be also true that 
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the last of all the natural causes that remain to be discov. 
ered may be an agent for working what we now call mir. 
acles by powers which shall then be known to be not mirac- 
ulous. Mansel’s remark is chiefly valuable as an answer to 
the assumptions of Baden Powell, who claims that “ the iney- 
itable progress of research must, within a longer or shorter 
period, unravel all that seems most miraculous.” * 

Before proceeding with the inquiry whether the resurrec- 
tion of Christ is explicable or not, I wish to make a few 
remarks bearing on the worth of known facts. Dr. Hedge 
in his brilliant work makes the following statement : — 


“ A miracle is insusceptible. of historic proof, because, as a mat- 
ter of external evidence to be weighed in the balance of probabili- 
ties, the a priori presumption against such facts outweighs any testi- 
mony that can be adduced in its support.” f 


Dr. Hedge again says, — 


“The argument which Hume draws from the undemonstrableness 
of miracles is conclusive only against the use of them as evidence, 
not against the facts themselves. It does not follow because a 
miracle is insusceptible of proof that a miracle is impossible.” 


But if, as I have shown, the facts must be admitted to be 
capable of proof, at least by Hume, whose objection is the 
strongest, and if, having obtained these facts as legitimately 
as any facts of history have been obtained, we shall conclude 
from an examination of the facts that a supernatural cause 
was added to the natural causes that produced the entire 
event of the resurrection; then to say that miracles are 
insusceptible of historic proof is the same as saying that 
my seeing the present company is not a historic proof that 
their souls are in their bodies, It is true that my sight of 
the bodies of my friends is not an argument for their having 
souls ; but, if I am not deranged, my healthy vision proves 
something. If they have souls, I see the bodies of men with 
souls. If the men I see have no souls, I, with Comte, see 
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their bodies. If there is no such thing as matter, and they 
have no bodies, I see their ideal, Berkeleyan spirits; or their 
Fichtean likenesses, perhaps, in this peculiar spiritual mani- 
festation that looks like a body. If there is neither mind nor 
matter, and our experience is a Hegelian sequence of rela- 
tions of concepts, then the particular relation of the present 
moment in the experience that relates to me is that I think 
that I behold the present company, whatever their relations 
may be; or if what we are apt to distinguish as mind and 
matter are not two things, but the one incomprehensible 
thing of Herbert Spencer, the incomprehensible state of the 
one substance of which I am made is that I know that I see, 
whether I know what I see or not. But since I flatter my- 
self that the race to which I have the honor of belonging 
possesses both bodies and souls, when I see or hear from 
trustworthy witnesses of a body performing all the functions 
of a living man, I think I have historic proof that the partic- 
ular soul which inspires that body has been using it, either 
by its own natural powers alone, or, if the circumstances 
require such an interpretation, with the aid of unusual super- 
natural power. Thus the history of mankind becomes some- 
thing more than a set of physical time-tables or a series of 
metaphysical fictions: it affords a knowledge of the real 
mortal life of the immortal children of God. Facts, materitl 
and spiritual, that are known can be proved. If Jesus rose 
from the dead, the fact of the rising from apparent death can 
be proved, —and if an event which may have had a super- 
natural cause can be proved, then the supernatural cause, if it 
caused it, can be proved, for the effect bears marks of its 
cause. If, however, as Mill affirms, there is nothing in an 
effect which of itself implies a cause, then we cannot judge 
of miracles at all; nor, as McCosh* has shown, in such a 
case can we use the only argument which Mill leaves us for 
the being of a God — the argument from design. But if the 
natural implies the supernatural, then the supernatural must 
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reveal itself. “The question of miracles,” says the Duke 
of Argyll, “seems now to be admitted on all hands to be 
simply a question of evidence.”* The evidence has been 
summed up by Dr. Uhlhorn as follows :— 


“ That Paul’s whole faith, life, occupation, and work were founded 
upon a delusion ; that five hundred persons had a vision at once; 
that the thoroughly disheartened disciples became totally different 
persons within three days, without the occurrence of any corres- 
ponding event ; that the whole course of the history of the world 
depended upon the chance act of some unknown person,” who, with- 
out the disciples’ knowledge, for some unknown reason, took away 
the body of Jesus, and for some unknown reason was silent about 
it afterwards, —“ these, I hope you will say with me, are nothing but 
exceedingly ponderous improbabilities ; and we may venture to say, 
whoever denies the resurrection to be a fact, deals in mere enigmas 
and incomprehensibilities. A simple, unbiased treatment of history 
compels us to acknowledge the fact: Christ really rose from the 
dead.” f 


Paley says, — 


“The existence of the testimony is a phenomennn ; the truth of 
the fact solves the phenomenon. If we reject this solution, we 
ought to have some other to rest in; and none, even by our adver- 
saries, can be admitted which is not inconsistent with the princi- 
ples that regulate human affairs and human conduct at present, or 
which makes men ¢en to have been a different kind of beings from 
what they are now.” $ 


Shall we declare the event inexplicable, or is there any clue 
which we have not examined? If the body of Christ had 
risen only, and given no signs of life beyond the physical 
motions of walking and lying down, — expressed no intelli- 
gence by the face, and spoken no word, I should think the 
event inexplicable. 

But he was all alive as the Master —he looked out of his 
wise eyes, he spoke his gospel of love. He said unto them, 
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“These are the words which I spake unto you while I was 
yet with you, that all things must be fulfilled which were 
written in the law of Moses, and in the prophets, and in the 
Psalms, concerning me. Then opened he their understand- 
ing, that they might understand the Scriptures, and said unto 
them, Thus it is written, and thus it behooved Christ to suffer 
and to rise from the dead the third day ; and that repentance 
and remission of sins should be preached in his name among 
all nations, beginning at Jerusalem, and ye are witnesses of 
these things.” * 

What does this mean? It is the testimony of the soul of 
the greatest and best character of history to his belief that 
he had experienced a miracle. But could he have explained 
it satisfactorily to a positivist of the present day? Perhaps 
not; for neither he nor his disciples ever pretended to con- 
vince everybody, especially Sadducees. But what he told 
threw light upon more facts than are recognized by the posi- 
tivist. This greatest and best man not only claims to have 
experienced a bodily miracle, but also and especially a spirit- 
ual miracle, which of itself explained itself and the bodily 
miracle, — the physical phenomenon being chiefly an instru- 
ment of communication with men and a confirmation accord- 
ing to human experience of his spiritual testimony. 

Here, then, we have not merely a story of a miracle re- 
ported by some eye or ear witness, but a physical and spirit- 
ual phenomenon which we cannot explain by natural causes 
and which is inexplicable unless we accept the explanation 
offered by the event itself —that it is a miracle, claiming to 
be a miracle, and proving itself to be a miracle by physical 
and spirtual facts which can be explained in no other way, 
and which if understood to be miracles are explained without 
a violation of the laws of nature, in matter or spirit, or of the 
laws of historical evidence, or of the moral law. 

The evidence of a person who has risen from the dead that 
this act was a miracle, if it is to be believed, must be be- 
lieved to be itself miraculous, spiritual evidence. It is as 
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miraculous for the soul to return to consciousness and power 
among men as for the body to rise to physical action upon 
earth. If the physical event cannot be explained without the 
spiritual testimony and the spiritual testimony of such a per- 
son is that the event was miraculous, and that is a possible 
explanation, then, under such circumstances as are found in 
the life of Jesus Christ, it is to be believed as probable: and 
it is also to be believed that the soul of that body was mirac- 
ulously inspired ; for its inspiration is confirmed by the phys- 
ical miracle. But, to believe this, we must consult the same 
spirit concerning itself. We find its testimony is the same. 
Jesus claimed to have miraculous powers of body and soul. 
He performed an act—the resurrection from the dead — 
which can be explained in no other way ; and now I am will- 
ing to ask again Hume’s question more definitely than he 
put it: Which is more miraculous in this case, that a miracle 
should have taken place, or that Jesus Christ should have 
lied ? 

Renan is ready with the answer — Oh, of course he lied; * 
but since Renan urges a casuistic as well as a scientific rea- 
son for this view, it is necessary at present to answer only so 
much of his reasoning as is included by Hume. “The fal- 
lacy of Hume’s argument,” says Fisher, “lies in the assump- 
tion that a miracle is just as likely to occur in the one place 
as in the other. Hume’s argument is valid only on the 
hypothesis that God is as ready to exert supernatural power 
to make truthful men falsify, as to perform the miracles of 
the Gospel.” + 

This excellent observation vividly displays what Hume 
ignores, —the argument from the moral character of the 
Deity. Paley exposes this lack of Hume with his usual 
power :— 


“Herein I remark a want of argumentative justice that, in de- 
scribing the importance of miracles, he (Hume) suppresses all those 
circumstances of extenuation which result from our knowledge of 
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the existence, power, and disposition of the Deity ; his concern in 
the creation, the end answered by the miracle, the importance of 
that end, and its subserviency to the plan pursued in the work of na- 
ture. ... As Mr. Hume has represented the question, miracles 

. are equally incredible, whether related to have been wrought 
upon occasions the most deserving, and for purposes the most ben- 
eficial, or for no assignable end whatever, or for an end confessedly 
trifling or pernicious. This surely cannot be a correct statement.” * 


The objections which have been stated being answered, 
what positive position shall be taken ? 

Miracles are antecedently improbable, because experience 
in matter and spirit makes us believe in the order of nature 
and in a system of gradual progress, and because there are 
frequent errors of credulity and superstition. Mill thinks 
that the degree of this improbabilty is so great as to put 
miracles into the ground of disbelief; + for he excludes effi- 
cient causes, and recognizes only physical causes in the uni- 
verse. $ The error of Mill is pointed out by Dr. McCosh, § 
who says that Mill does not distinguish between uniformity 
and causation. Mill makes uniformity and causation the 
same thing. But if, while recognizing and appreciating the 
uniformity of nature, we also recognize and appreciate the 
cause of nature and of its uniformity as a necessity without 
which there is no foundation for Mill’s belief in its uni- 
formity or in its existence, if we recognize efficient causes, 
and believe in our own souls, in God and in nature as an 
instrument of his providence, then we are prepared to con- 
sider the improbability of miracles from what I regard as an 
impartial standpoint. “In a word,” says Paley, “ Once believe 
in a God, and miracles are not incredible.” || 

A final cause is evident in the world and the soul. What- 
ever can contribute to that purpose of God will be done. If 
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miracles cannot serve him they will not be wrought: if they 
can serve him they will be wrought. Dr. Bushnell * sup- 
poses that “God may have left a place for miracles ;” if God 
foresaw that miracles were to be needed after creation, then 
the provision which he made to meet such needs may be called 
“anticipative consequences ” of any need, — for instance, sin, 
Rothe f thinks that revelation by miraculous means is “to 
purify and strengthen the consciousness of God” in men 
who are corrupted by sin, and are unable by their nature 
alone to fulfill their divinely appointed destiny. But it is not 
necessary at present to discuss the nature and consequences 
of sin. The probability of miracles, while it may be affected 
by a consideration of that subject, is not dependent upon any 
theory of sin. The single doctrine that men are the children 
of God is a sufficient reason for his having wrought the mir- 
acles of Christ, if the probability of these facts be estab- 
lished by history. If God is our Father he will do whatever 
is needed for our education in his will; and his plan is to be 
judged, not by our previous theories, but by the history of 
his providence. If God must have done what he has done, 
then the best evidence of what he must have done is what 
he has done. 

It may be repeated in this connection, that the view 
of miracles which I have advanced is wholly independent 
of every theory of the progress of the material world, and 
it seems to me that it can stand with any theory of the 
physical universe which does not require a denial of crea- 
tion. It simply assumes that God created the universe with- 
out making any assertion concerning the form of the original 
creation or the mode by which the cosmos reached its pres- 
ent state. This assumption does not beg the question con- 
cerning subsequent miracles ; on the contrary, it has been 
shown that they are antecedently improbable ; but the view 
which I hold simply enables us to regard the question of the 
probability of miracles subsequent to creation impartially. 
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Indeed, it is sometimes attempted to turn the belief in cre- 
ation against the possibility of the Christian miracles. Vol- 
taire,* for instance, urged that a miracle would imply an 
imperfect creation, which was begging the question by as- 
suming a perfect knowledge of creation, besides ignoring the 
probability of history. But it is claimed by Rothe that the 
creation, on account of its being a creature, is, on that 
account, necessarily imperfect. 

The supposed antecedent improbability is thus subjected 
to thorough historical investigation ; or, in other words, the 
theories formed from individual or partial experience are 
judged. by the facts of the universal providence of God. 

What, finally, is the historic position? It is frankly and 
clearly marked out by an unbeliever in miracles whom no 
philosopher or historian on either side will be tempted to 
despise. F.C. Baur says, concerning Ewald’s ¢ treatment 
of the resurrection and other miracles, which is rather un- 
certain, and which Baur regards as anti-supernaturalism in 
the disguise of the language of supernaturalism : — 


“If Ewald holds to his view that the Gospel of John is genuine, 
then he must accept with it the miracles related by it, —in the evi- 
dent sense of the record, which is a supernatural sense ; but if, on 
the other hand, he disbelieves in miracles, he must abandon his view 
that the Gospel of John is genuine, and push it far into the second 
century. To hold to the genuineness of the record, and to deny 
the supernatural character of the events, is to take the exploded 
place of Paulus and the vulgar rationalism.” 


Baur understood the situation and was not afraid to ac- 
knowledge it, for his strength was great enough to confess 
his weakness. Our own negative a priort philosophical the- 
ory, or the positive probable facts of history, — that is what 
we have to choose from. View our experience in the light 
of facts that transcend it, or obscure such facts by our expe- 
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rience, and our judgment, while in neither case utterly with- 
out truth, will change as the day darkens into night. We 
shall still have the light that nature furnishes at that season, 
and we may know whence it proceeds; but we shall not see 
the sun, nor get the wide and bright sight which it gives of the 
world that lies on every side beyond us: we shall be guided by 
planets whose glory pales in the daylight, and our minds may 
worship the unknown sun as the Infinite and Absolute of 
which the dwellers in darkness can learn only that and not 
what it is. 

According to the assumption at the beginning of this 
essay, of the genuineness of the four Gospels, and of their 
authenticity concerning the main facts in the relation of nat- 
ural events, my argument now requires the admission of the 
substantial truth of their account of events that purport to be 
supernatural, especially of the resurrection of Jesus Christ. 

The admission of this fact, however, does not involve, as 
Mill would claim, the surrender of my conviction of the laws 
of nature, or the generalization that men cannot rise from 
the dead by natural causes; for I have argued upon the 
rational hypothesis of a Supernatural Cause able to control 
the creature, nature, without violating the laws of her cre- 
ated order, by the introduction of new impulses of the crea- 
tive power that constantly impels her. Nor is this view of 
miracles merely deduced from an a priori theory : it is the re- 
sult of an induction of historic facts in discussing the estab- 
lishment of which the evidence of two men who saw a thing 
is, as Dr. McCosh * justly remarks, worth more than the evi- 
dence of a thousand who did not see it. Nor have I depended 
upon the competency of the witnesses to furnish more than 
a tale of natural events that should be substantially true in 
its narration of the main facts apparent to ordinary observ- 
ers ; on the contrary, I have shown that Hume’s assumption 
against the probability of testimony to miracles, beside being 
disproved by the test of number and by the moral nature of 
God, might be admitted without preventing us from concluding 





* The Supernatural in Relation to the Natural. 
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that whether the witnesses were competent or incompetent, 
the historic phenomenon of their testimony requires, to ac- 
count for its peculiarities, that a miracle should have taken 
place before them. 

“For my own part,” —I am glad to express my sentiments 
in words of the free-minded Rothe,—“it is not with dog- 
matic cupidity that I accept the miracles, but in the inter- 
est of history, because I cannot spare them as the historic 
grounds for interpreting certain indubitable historic facts,” * 





THE LOGOS DOCTRINE. 


BY E. H. SEARS. 


To void this idolatry from the cultus of Christianity two 
ways are open to us. One is to apply to the record such 
destructive criticism as will cut out from it all that asserts 
the essential divinity of Jesus Christ. Such criticism as- 
sumes that this supposed divinity is a factitious halo which 
has been thrown about him from the warm and idolatrous 
imaginations of his followers. Take all this away and we 
should find a remarkable preacher and reformer, a man devel- 
oped probably from the best spirit of his times, who was 
born and who died like other men, but who, like some other 
men, received an apotheosis after death. He was divine, says 
Baur, speaking from the stand-point of his Hegelian theoso- 
phy, only as all human nature is divine; and the doctrine of 
the incarnation is passed over to the interest of the race, 
serving only as a type of the divine incarnation in all human- 
ity, evolving the Christs of every age according to the nature 
and fullness of its inspiration. 

Try this theory and see how it applies. Beginning with 





* Dogmatik. Offenbarung. 

t This article is a continuation of the subject discussed in the July 
number of the Magazine under the title, “The Word made Flesh.” Both 
articles should be read in connection. 
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Matthew and ending with the Apocalypse, go through and 
sift out from the record everything which imports the super- 
humanity of Jesus Christ. Go over those passages which we 
cited in the last chapter and all the scripture egsentially in- 
volved with them, including the discourses of Jesus, which put 
forth claims such as no prophet or sage could do— go over 
these and eliminate them all, and what have we left? We 
have not a “mere man” left, nor the ghost of a man which 
can be outlined to any rational criticism however microscopic 
and keen. The Johannean writings must be voided almost en- 
tire, as the German critics very well see. So much of the Syn- 
optics as constitutes the very frame of their history must be ig- 
nored (for example, Matt. i. 8-25, xi. 27, xxv. 31-46, xxviii, 18- 
20). The Apocalypse must be rejected, —a book whose gen- 
uineness is past all reasonable question, —as a vision which 
has no objective reality answering to it. Whatever is merely 
natural and human in the life of Jesus, as given in the New 
Testament, so interblends with the supernatural and super- 
human, and makes so complete a whole, that if you pull away 
the latter the former comes with it, or else gives a remainder 
of shreds which belong to no history human or divine. For 
instance, the birth accords with the resurrection and ascen- 
sion ; the incarnation with the excarnation ; the ingress into 
the world with the egress from it: these mutually explain 
each other and explain the miracles as well. Again, the dis- 
courses of Jesus constantly forecast just such a death and 
coming again and imply their necessity, and they give tone 
to his divine eloquence and to that inimitable and tender 
pathos that swells through every sentence of his later utter- 
ances. And those are the very utterances which a forger 
could no more have invented and put into his mouth than 
Titian could have invented the landscapes which he copied 
upon his canvas. Then the history of the church, and that 
especially of the first two centuries, as already shown, grounds 
itself on just such facts as the New Testament records —such 
a birth, life, death, resurrection, and second coming in the 
Comforter ; such an opening of the heavens into the minds 
of believers, whence authentic tidings of eternal things came 
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full and free. The events of the New Testament history 
constitute an era towards which the world yearned forward 
for six thousand years, of which human nature itself, in its 
deepest intuitions, had previsions and prophecies.* The 
Christ of that history lives in the clearest and deepest con- 
sciousness of the world to-day. Now if God is immanent in 
all humanity, how comes it that it should find its deepest sat- 
isfactions by feeding on delusions and dreams, and not on the 
eternal realities ? 

We must seek some other and more rational method to 
clear away this supposed idolatry from the cultus of Chris- 
tianity. We must find it in the key of interpretation offered 
to us freely and constantly in its own unmutilated records. 
The Proem, taken as the grand postulate of Christianity and 
not resolved into figures of rhetoric, gives us an open way 
into the heart of the divine revelations and justifies the 
egoism of the fourth Gospel. The Word, the Divine Rea- 
son itself, which is God in the act of utterance, God coming 
into personal manifestation, was incarnate in the Lord Jesus 
Christ. It was not an inspiration merely ; it was not a vision 
of God, like that of Isaiah or of St. John: it was the essence 
of God manifesting itself through the clothings of our finite 
humanity. It was a union of natures, the Divine within the 
human. By conception and birth the Divine was nearer in 
degree to the human, and dawned through the consciousness 
clearly and more clearly until Jesus speaks from it and acts 
from it as the normal condition of his own being. Then it is 
not the finite, tempted, suffering man who speaks; it is the 
Divine Logos itself, God revealing himself with no admix- 
ture of our mortal fallibility and infirmity. Jesus in his full 
Messiahship has passed into this clear consciousness of the 
Divine and speaks from it, and the “I” is no longer the man 
Jesus, but the Word that existed before Abraham was, which 





* For evidence of this, displayed at large, read Dorner’s great work 
on the Person of Christ, showing that even the heathen religions in their 
best symbolization had some shadowings and gropings towards .the 
Logos. 
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was always with God, which always was God in the act of 
self-revelation, Even so would the Word ever speak of him- 
self as derived from the Father, as less than the Father, as 
begotten of the Father and his only Son. Because the 
Father is the infinite deeps of Divine Being, in its infinitude 
unrevealed and unrevealable to any finite mind. The Word 
is God so far forth as he is revealed; forthgoing from the 
depths of his infinitude ; eternally born of the Divine Nature, 
and bringing God into personality and into sweet and blissful 
relations with the creatures he has made. 

Let no one say that this is Sabelianism or Arianism or 
Trinitarianism, if that means the worship of three persons, 
The well-informed reader knows it is neither. It is THE 
LoGos-DocTRINE of the primitive church, found roughly in 
the Synoptics and in Paul’s fervent metaphysics, but found in 
the Johannean writings in a continuous blaze of light, and 
especially in the Apocalypse as the central sun of the whole 
system of Christian doctrine whence all its other truths are 
harmonized. It affirms an essential distinction in the divine 
nature of Father and Son, that these are not merely modes 
of manifestation in time, but were “in the beginning,” and 
therefore timeless and eternal. God as the Father is the in- 
finite deep of divine being, beyond finite apprehension, be- 
yond the reach of human thought, what “no man hath seen 
or can see.” But, left here, we are in blind worship, and can 
only build an altar to the Unknown. Left here, we should 
not know God as a self-conscious intelligence, or as a being 
who felt the yearnings of an unchanging and tender affec- 
tion. But the Word is God speaking, the divine Reason in 
self-revelation, ever on the bosom of the infinite deeps, and 
bringing forth their treasures of truth and love. This is the 
Logos-doctrine. We grope towards it in nature; for nature, 
the more its forces are analyzed, resolves itself into one pri- 
mal force, a supreme intelligence evolved from unknown 
depths beyond. The nature-religions groped after it, and 
sometimes saw it in dim twilight. But not till the Word was 
made flesh, and dwelt among us in Jesus Christ, full of grace 
and truth, did this Personality of God appear in its unclouded 
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splendor, and break as a new sunrise on a darkened and sin- 
ful world.* 

There are two objections to the Logos-doctrine which must 
not be disregarded. One is metaphysical, the other practical. 
The first is the avgumentum ab ignorantia. We cannot un- 
derstand how there could be two natures in Christ, the Divine 
within the human. What is human is finite; what is divine 
is infinite, and they cannot be conjoined in one person. It 
is a self-contradiction, The answer is, it may be a mystery ; 
it is so more or less, but it is no self-contradiction. And it 
is just the same mystery which we find in ourselves and in 
all nature —the union of the infinite with the finite in such 
wise that the latter is not abolished and lost, but ever remains, 
The objection sounds strange enough on the lips of a philoso- 
phy which asserts the essential divinity of all humanity, which 
has no trouble about the deification of every child of Adam, 
and sees no self-contradiction there. How God can be in 
man, how man can be his absolute subject, a fresh creation of 
omnipotence every hour, and yet be a self-conscious respon- 
sible moral agent, is a mystery which has not yet been re- 
solved. How God can be in nature, where the infinite is 
ever becoming finite, is a mystery which has never yet been 





*So James Freeman Clarke: “God dwelt in the soul of Christ thus 
constantly and permanently. The Word thus became flesh and dwelt 
among us. The word of the Lord came to the prophets, but it dzve/¢ in 
Christ. He and his Father were one. The vital truth of all this was 
that men were now able to see God manifested in man as a living, pres- 
ent reality. ‘Here,’ they said, ‘is God. We have found God. He is in 
Christ. We can see him there.’” (Truths and Errors of Orthodoxy, 
p. 206.) But the same author says (p 207), “I believe the Unitarian is 
right in saying that this personal pronoun ‘1’ always refers to the finite 
being and consciousness, and not to the Infinite Being.” How was it 
when Jesus says, “I am the bread which came down from heaven,” “I 
am the resurrection and the life,” “I am the Alpha and Omega, the be- 
ginning and the end, the first and the last, and I hold the keys of death 
and the underworld,” “I will send the Comforter,” &c? How, when 
speaking in the third person, but still referring to himself, he says, 
“The Son of man shall come in his glory, sit on a throne, and part the 
nations to eternal life or punishment”? Does a finite being do this, or 
the Logos whom the finite impersonates and reveals ? 
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resolved. The line where one passes over into the other 
eludes our clumsy analysis. Pantheism denies the fact and 
resolves the finite in the infinite. Atheism denies the fact 
and resolves the infinite in the finite. Herein they rush into 
mysteries just as inscrutable, and make the verdict of the 
human consciousness a lie. In the humanity of Jesus Christ, 
a humanity sinless and complete, there is also the union of 
the infinite and the finite, but a union in such degree as 
brings God vastly nearer to ourselves than in a human nature 
depraved and darkened by sin, and vastly nearer than in 
dumb nature around us; a union in which the finite is so 
turned into living transparencies, that herein the Word be- 
comes the perfect image and manifestation of the Godhead. 
In the Johannean speech and imagery it is God, not only in 
first things, but in last things, not only in the centres of 
infinite being, but in the lowest degree of the finite even to 
the material clothings of our human nature which were lighted 
up with the transfigurations of his glory. God in nature is 
Power, Majesty, Beneficence ; God in our sinful humanity is 
conscience with trembling apprehensions of the divine jus- 
tice; God in Christ is Fatherhood, justice, mercy, love ten- 
derness, forgiveness, sacrifice; the inmost heart of God lav- 
ished on the creatures of his hand. It is a revelation which 
the world waited for and needed to be prepared for. It uni- 
tizes its history and lights up its annals to-day. 

It meets science in its gropings upward at the vanishing 
point of its discoveries, and transfigures nature in a light 
which is above nature, turning it into living types of the 
same spiritual realities which revelation had brought into 
more open view. 

But there is a more practical objection often urged against 
the Logos-doctrine. It takes Christ out of our human sym- 
pathies and loves. He ceases to be our example, our brother 
whom we may follow through like temptations and victories. 
Make him like one of ourselves, a development of our own 
human nature under like conditions of trial, suffering, and 
help from God, and how encouraging to follow in his steps! 
Make him divine, as no other human being ever was or can 
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be, and how vain must all our efforts be to imitate his virtues 
and put on his perfections and graces! 

We should be very sorry to abate the admiration of any 
one who has been smitten with the loveliness of the charac- 
ter of Jesus seen merely on his human side, That it has 
vastly exalted the ideals of the world, as to what constitutes 
the worth and glory of a perfected manhood, and the direc- 
tion which we must strive for its attainment is certainly true. 
That class of the virtues which are hardest to practice, which 
existed before only in exceptional moral codes and precepts, 
and which in the world’s estimate were scarcely reckoned 
as virtues at all,— forgiveness, meekness, love of enemies, 
love of man as man, complete abnegation of self in the ser- 
vice of the race, — are manifest for the first time, not only as 
the loftiest ideals, but as the most concrete realities, clothed 
in flesh and blood like our own, and as such flinging perpetual 
rebuke on all our selfish strifes, angers, and enmities, and in 
some degree charming them into silence and peace. 

But how true it is, nevertheless, that these ideals never 
would have been furnished us through sheer development, 
and that they come down to us out of heaven as imaged in a 
humanity in which dwelt the fullness of the Godhead bodily ! 
And if eighteen hundred years of culture and progress, with 
all the added appliances of education and philosophy, still leave 
those ideals burning far above us in their solitary splendor 
and beauty, away in the depths of infinite space, Christ as a 
mere example which I am to follow and overtake is no such 
vast encouragement after all. There it shines, a star in the 
heavens of royal brightness and magnitude, — 

“ But rooted here I stand and gaze 


On these bright steps that heaven-ward raise 
Their practicable way.” 


And, alas! if Jesus Christ, as he beams upon me from the 
only biographies which we have of him, taken in the whole 
range of his nature and the whole height of his excellency, is 
a model which I am expected to imitate and translate into 
my daily life, then he is no encouragement to me, but con- 
demnation and blank despair. How long must I attain be- 
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fore, standing up to challenge the world, I can say, “ Which 
of you convinceth me of sin?” How long before I can tell 
my hearers, “Ye are from beneath —I am from above?” 
How long before I can announce to them, “ All that the Fa- 
ther hath is mine,” or “ No man knoweth God but me and he 
to whom I shall reveal him?” At what stage of my moral 
progress may I become so at one with Almighty God that I 
may consider myself his freely embodied reason, and speak 
in my own name and from my own self-consciousness as from 
God himself, and bend his bow and launch his thunders? 
“The hour is coming when all who are in the graves shall 
hear my voice and shall came forth — they that have good to 
a resurrection of life, and they that have done evil to a resur- 
rection of condemnation”? Or when from my superangelic 
acquirements may I announce, “{ am the Alpha and Omega, 
the beginning and the end, the First and the Last, and I hold 
the keys of hades and death”? To make Jesus Christ my 
model throughout would not crown me with all human graces 
and excellences, but would place me a fantastic figure on the 
heights of heaven, gesticulating in its lightnings and outlined 
for a moment on its thunder-clouds, the next moment to dis- 
appear in its consuming fires. 

And if this majestic and beautiful life is not to be taken as 
the biographers have made it, if they have interjected imagi- 
nary facts and discourses, and I must carve it and reconstruct 
it in order to make it sheerly human, and bring so near to 
my own condition as to make it easy for me to copy, what 
becomes of its value to me as an example? I can make it 
then just what I please. I shall leave out what I think unat- 
tainable, very likely the excellences and graces after which 
I ought to strive with prayers and self-denials ; and the model 
of perfection which I shall construct will not be an ideal let 
down to me complete out of heaven, but one which I have 
made out of my own pre-conceptions, and which in some sort 
will be a pattern of my own contrivance. Jesus Christ as 
the perfect example subjected to such a process as this is not 
the humanity ever shining above us, but constructed after 
our own notion and brought near to a level with ourselves. 
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An example to imitate is not my primary and sorest need. 
I can find plenty of good examples, when I want them, scat- 
tered along the ages, much nearer to me and more easy of 
imitation than the example of Jesus Christ. I can find enough 
of them which are not altogether out of my reach, and I 
should doubtless apply myself to copy them if the main busi- 
ness of life consisted in plagiarizing the virtues of dead men. 
Indeed, I have altogether too many good examples already 
for my peace of mind. They are all about me, flinging a lus- 
tre across my path at every step that rebukes my low attain- 
ment. They are in my own community, in my own house- 
hold; examples of royal men and women, the beauty of 
whose lives makes us ugly. Thank God for these, but our 
deepest necessities are not in this direction. Models of be- 
havior for one man will not serve for another, his environ- 
ment, his duties, and the sweep of his inward life being alto- 
gether different. We want God. Our deepest hunger and 
thirst reach thitherward. We want him both within and above. 
Within he comes to all, but with a vast difference as to dis- 
tinctness and clearness as the shinings of his presence strug- 
gle through the chaos of our evils and passions. We want 
him from above also in the unclouded glory of his attributes, 
across whose serene disk no spots from our depravity are pass- 
ing to bewilder and darken our judgment. We want him from 
above to flood our consciousness with light uncolored by our 
own passions and false conceptions, to make clear our inward 
beholdings and bring the subjective consciousness into cor- 
respondency with the eternal objective Reality. For want of 
this what deities have men conceived out of their own lusts 
and fears and then groveled before them — the reflex image 
of themselves! For want of this how have men conceived 
out of their own emptiness deities shadowy and unthinkable 
—the reflex image of themselves! We want God revealed 
from above not less than from within, that his image within, 
overlaid and darkened with corruption both hereditary and 
actual, may be cleared and made bright. We want God from 
above, unobscured by the guessings of human theosophies, 
to melt the ice out of us, to warm our frozen affections and 

II 
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enlarge them to universal love, and with this the true ideals 
of manhood will come also; come to every man according to 
the sphere of duty he is to act in, with inspirations and 
impulsions to follow them and fill that sphere with fragrancy 
and light, which are the breathings and shinings of the Lord, 
Then the ideals we are to follow will not be some good exam- 
ple of sainthood after the pattern of which we must be 
stretched or trimmed ; they will be given every hour to our 
clarified reason ; the pillar of flame that always goes before 
us, the heavenly vision that always leads us on. 

The strictly human virtues of the man Jesus Christ are 
not more valuable to us as examples of a perfected and full- 
orbed humanity than as revelations of the divine attributes, 
Nature reveals God only on the lower and outer planes of 
existence. Man, sinful and unregenerate, is at best his dis- 
torted and broken image. But a humanity perfected under 
his hand, and in which he dwells in fullness, is the complete 
thought of God as to what moral perfection truly is. Whether 
God’s justice, mercy, tenderness, forgiveness, compassion, and 
love are the same in kind with those qualities as we find 
them in the characters of the best men, or whether, as Mr. 
Mansel says, they stand like algebraic signs for unknown 
quantities when we talk of the awful and infinite One, are 
questions which are painfully oppressive till the Deity shines 
upon us in the face of Jesus Christ. Herein we know that 
God is not only divine, but human as well, yea, that the great 
sacrifice on Calvary only typifies the eternal sacrifice of God, 
the infinite love always giving itself away for the redemption 
of the world, though wounded and rejected ; and so imaged 
on the throne itself by a lamb as it had been slain. Because 
all the virtues of Jesus are human virtues, we know that the 
attributes of God are human attributes ; for the former are the 
unobstructed creation of the latter, and therefore their direct 
and resplendent image, and so the open revelation of a Divinz 
Humanity, Thus the union between God and all his human 
children, as they become one in Christ, is intimate and full; 
they are partakers each of the other’s nature, the Divine of 
the human and the human of the Divine, and the relation is 
all-sufficing and indescribably sweet and tender. “I am the 
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Vine, ye are the branches,” unfolds all its beautiful signifi- 


cance. 
We want God, not alone in our darkened intuitions, but 


from the cloven heavens. Other religions abound in both 
precept and example. There have been good men, thank 
God! under all forms of faith and codes of morals that have 
anticipated some of the divine sayings of the Sermon on the 
Mount. The best men of all nations and ages have seen in 
some degree, at least in their most lucid hours, what they 
ought to do and what they ought to be. Buddhism, Parsee- 
ism, and Judaism as the Essenes received it, had their lofty 
and beautiful ideals of moral perfection and their strivings 
after it. God has never been without a witness, for the 
Word has ever knocked at the door of the human heart and 
sought to enlighten every man that cometh into the world. 
But in the Lord Jesus Christ the heavens indeed are cloven, 
and not only our ideals of perfection are exalted and purified, 
but God is yielded to us with transforming power to cleanse 
from evil, to energize, to create anew, to bring the ideals 
which he gives more rapidly to their realization, to clear the 
way for his spirit to come in pentecostal gales, and to glorify 
himself in a human nature redeemed and sanctified. Do you 
say that after eighteen hundred years the work is not yet 
done, and very imperfectly done in Christendom itself? But 
what are eighteen centuries in the cycles of God, for bringing 
such a world as this to such a pitch of glory and of experi- 
mental knowledge of himself. It was longer than that before 
the world discovered that the nearest fixed star was anything 
but a twinkling point in the firmament. But Herschell says 
that when he turned his glass in that direction the star changed 
toasun and came on like the dawn of the morning, and he 
had to turn away from the beautiful sight. What wonder 
that God as revealed in Jesus Christ should not be seen at 
once and alike by all, yea, that he only seems afar off like 
ashimmering star! What mercy is it that this is even so! 
and that only so far forth as the heart is renewed and the 
vision clarified and enlarged thereby he comes nearer and 
hearer till he warms and fertilizes our whole being and fills 
our whole life with the day-spring. 
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BY E. H. SEARS. 


LAST CONVERSATION WITH DR. GANNETT. 


WE do not ascribe any special supernatural value to the last 
words which a friend has spoken, or his last impressions of spir- 
itual and divine things. But it is natural to dwell upon them: and 
when we dwell upon them with pleasure they become indelibly 
associated with his memory. 

Some two or three weeks before his death Dr. Gannett came 
down from his mountain retreat at Whitefield, N.H., to attend the 
funeral of Mrs. William Gannett, late of Cambridgeport. It need 
not be said to the many friends who knew Mrs. Gannett how 
deeply the occasion appealed to their grieving sympathies, with 
what a sense of personal sacrifice they gave up one whose beau- 
tiful life and warm sunshine of heart had diffused so much happi- 
ness and joy through the domestic and social circles in which she 
moved. It called forth all the sweet and tender sympathies of Dr. 
Gannett ; and the prayer which he offered must have breathed balm 
over the ties which had been broken. Dr. Gannett, with Rev. Mr. 
Mackenzie, of Cambridge, and the writer of this, rode together to 
Mt. Auburn on that lovely afternoon, when Nature, unchanged in 
her summer greenness, preached all the way of “the sweet fields 
beyond the swelling floods.” We talked of death and the resur- 
rection, Dr. Gannett leading the conversation. He alluded to the 
Scripture doctrine that “death came into the world by sin,” said 
that some interpretations made this not physical death, but spir- 
itual ; that they assumed that in a sinless state of being physical 
death could be abolished, since it came in by the fall of man, As 
the conversation flowed on with mutual explanations, we all agreed, 
I believe, that both natural and spiritual death came from the vio- 
lation of divine laws, either in ourselves, or those who have gone 
before us and whose natures we inherit ; nevertheless, that even in 
the most perfected condition here on the earth there must be bodily 
dissolution when the spirit rises out of it to the higher glory. But 
then bodily dissolution will lose all its death-like aspect. It will be 
no longer “death” as that word has heretofore been used in the 
language of this world. Death will virtually be abolished. It will 
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be such an unclothing of the spirit, or such a removing of the veil 
which will have become more and more transparent to the sight of 
faith, that we shall talk no more of death, but only of transition 
from a lower degree of life to the higher. We tend towards this 
view in all our Christian progress. I could not help thinking, when 
we arrived at Mt. Auburn, and were looking for the last time on the 
expression of peace which the sainted spirit had left upon its clay, 
that she was looking assent to what we had said, if perchance she 
could know our thought from her blessed abode. 

Then we talked, too, of the resurrection of Christ as an illustra- 
tion of the resurrection of all his followers. At first we seemed to 
take different views of it, which blended more together as we talked 
on, — Dr. Gannett, in his subdued and silvery tones, which, as I 
recall them, seem to me to have been more spiritual that day even 
than usual: because the foreshadows, rather the foresplendors, of 
immortality were already around him; since his sympathies had 
been moved, and his faith saw the open door through which a 
friend had entered the eternal life, and through which he was so 
soon to join with her “the solemn troops and sweet societies.” 


“GOOD HEALTH,” 


For September, is full of good things, as usual. It has the con- 
tinuation of a valuable article on consumption, which those who 
are any way threatened with this destroyer would do well to read. 
The author of the article, Dr. Carl Both, thinks the opinion and 
treatment of physicians who have not made this disease a special 
study is of little value. Thus he speaks of the incipient stages : — 


“THE DIAGNOSIS. 


“We here boldly say, that perhaps one physician in a thousand is suf- 
ficiently educated in this direction to diagnosticate the true condition of 
things. The education of medical students, in the first place, is not suf- 
ficiently thorough and exact; and then there is a peculiar carelessness 
of professional conceit which is very strong in busy practitioners, to- 
gether with the stinginess or unwillingness of patients to pay for a 
proper examination, it being quite unnecessary, in their estimation, to 
pay so much for what they regard as so little trouble, —all combine, not 
only to produce, but also to perpetuate, this incapacity, or lack of knowl- 
edge, in the direction indicated. If the physician is ignorant or incom- 
petent, he prescribes some narcotic, soothing medicine; the cough 
ceases, and, for the time being, the matter is settled. A few months 
pass, and a new cold is acquired, which is treated in a similar way, and 
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repeated as often as a new co/dis taken. The result in general is, that, 
when a competent or real specialist is applied to, the patient has reached 
a point in the history of his disorder after which it is impossible to do 
anything for him with the view or hope of effecting a cure. This is the 
old story which remains always new! The object of the physician is to 
ascertain whether he has a case of tubercular infection, pneumonic exu- 
dation, or simply bronchitis. To the educated ear this offers no diffi- 
culty; to the ordinary family physician it is simply impossible. The 
accurate diagnosis of lung diseases is an art in itself, and can be studied 
according to the text-books which exist on this subject, o#Zy under the 
guidance of a competent specialist. We simply mention this fact here 
because that almost all ordinary practitioners pretend to understand all 
about it; and, further, to warn a// patients suffering from lung disease 
never to place reliance in the diagnosis of a general practitioner, or so- 
called family physician, for the simple reason that it is absolutely impos- 
sible for such physicians to be masters of the subject. 


“TUBERCULAR CONSUMPTION IS CURABLE. 


“The general opinion of physicians is that chronic pneumonia is 
readily curable, and tuberculosis absolutely incurable. This is a very 
great mistake, as we shall show when on the subject of tuberculosis ; 


but, admitting that both are curable, chronic pneumonia is but seldom, 
while an arrest (cure) of tubercles is comparatively easy, and to a certain 
limit unfailing. The view of the curability of pneumonia is especially 
reviewed by Niemeyer, but we doubt of his having effected a single cure 
in his life, though he helped a great many. We have never succeeded 
in curing a decided case of chronic pneumonia, while to arrest tubercu- 
losis, in cases not too complicated, has been a matter of no difficulty. 


“COD-LIVER OIL 


Has acquired a great reputation in chronic pneumonia, for the reason 
that in poorly fed individuals, when given early enough, it causes a ten- 
dency to fatty degeneration, which is preferable to any other form ; but, 
from the fact that patients seldom yield to judicious treatment until after 
the degeneration of pus cells has begun, — when it is too late, — this sel- 
dom occurs. The same is true of alcohol. It becomes converted into 
and causes the absorption of more fat, and consequently is the same in 
principle as cod-liver oil. Those cases reported as cured by the use of 
cod-liver oil or alcohol exhibit fatty degeneration of the parts affected ; 
patients so cured (or, rather, reported cured) can live for some time, and 
be relatively well. But since chronic pneumonia in that state or stage 
of progress when alcohol is of any use is wholly curable, partly by 
absorption, partly by expectoration, we find it absurd to recommend it 
in any stage of phthisis, except where the case is absolutely hopeless, 
and the patient is to poor to do anything else. 
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“WHICH WAS PRIMARY. 

“In disorders of the lungs it is especially important to ascertain the 
complications and their first origin. If bronchitis was primary, and 
pneumonia the consequence, a knowledge of this fact is important for 
the treatment, and the case is less difficult; but if pneumonia was pri- 
mary, and bronchitis secondary, the case is much more difficult, and the 
treatment more lenient, requiring both time and patience.” 


“Good Health” has also wise suggestions on insanity, on sun- 
stroke, and on ventilation. The colors we wear have much to do 
in warding off the sun’s rays. 


“WHITE AND DARK FLANNEL, 
“Dr. McDowall, assistant surgeon of the Bombay army, speaking of 
severe solar exposure, in 1865, says, ‘We all suffered in exact propor- 
tion to the depth of shade of our flannel.’ 


“ VENTILATION, 
“Let the occupant throw the bed open on rising, open the windows as 
soon as convenient, and ventilate the room. One hour’s early ventila- 
tion is worth two hours’ late airing. 


“ CONDURANGO. 
“ Desirable as it is that the virtues claimed by its most sanguine sup- 
porters should be realized, future experiment and investigation will prob- 
ably prove the remedy to be inert and worthless.” 


EXTEMPORANEOUS SERMONS. 


The greatest American preachers wrote their sermons, especially 
the sermons which shaped the thought of their times and made 
ineffaceable impressions on the minds of their hearers. Extempo- 
raneous sermons are for immediate but not lasting influence. Ed- 
wards, Alexander, Channing, and the elder Beecher wrote the ser- 
mons by which they are remembered and by which their ideas lived 
after they had ceased to preach. Henry Ware, the younger, some- 
times wrote and read his sermons, sometimes extemporized. The 
written sermons made the deepest impression. ‘Thackeray says, 
“Beware of too much talk, O parsons! Ifa man is to give an 
account of every idle word he utters, for what a number of such 
loud nothings, windy, emphatic tropes and metaphors, spoken not 
for God’s glory but for the preacher’s, will many a cushion-thumper 
have to answer.” 
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DD. 


We cannot, of course, discuss the question raised by our neigh. 
bors of “The Christian Register” and “ Zion’s Herald,” whether 
Rev. William R. Alger and the other gentleman named with him 
are worthy, jointly or severally, of such academic honors as the 
above title would confer; or the question raised by “The Con- 
gregationalist,” whether an orthodox college should bestow them 
on us heretical Unitarians. But we deem it proper to say that 
our own alma mater, though pretty thoroughly orthodox, has 
given us all the recognition we ever earned, and more than we ever 
sought for, the D.D. aforesaid being included. It looks well enough 
on the college catalogue amid a whole forest of A.M.s and LL.D.s 
and D.D.s, &c.; and we cherish it as a bond of filial gratitude and 
love between ourselves and our honored mother. But as we long 
since left off “ Rev.” we do not think it worth while to put on the 
other addition in place of it for familiar use. To our present taste 
the name which our first mother gave us sounds sweetest for every- 
day wear. 


“OUR DUMB ANIMALS.” 


We heartily rejoice that the society who have taken these dumb 
pleaders for mercy and humanity under their protection propose a 
fair for the purpose of increasing their means of operation and 
enlarging its field. And we hope its field will extend from the 
cities through all the country towns, where horses are overloaded, 
overworked, and overdriven ; overdriven sometimes by drunken 
men in whom there is not half as much reason left as there is in 
the poor creatures over whom they tyrannize. Christians have 
labored to extend the influence of their religion outward among the 
tribes and nations: it is high time its benefits went downward 
among the races that cannot speak for themselves, — that portion of 
the creation that groan and travail in pain together until now. No 
one can go far with his eyes open without being painfully re- 
minded of this fact. Cattle are not only huddled into cars that 
become Calcutta Black Holes to them, but are cruelly maltreated 
in delivery. Calves, with their four legs tied together with cutting 
cords, we have seen dragged violently on their backs as if they 
were sled-runners, and tossed into the hold of the vessel bellowing 
with terror. Brutes in the winter suffer and shiver in rickety barns. 
Milch cows are fed on brewers’ grains or other food which has 
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prime reference to producing the greatest quantity of milk for the 
market, uncaring for its quality, sometimes draining the very life- 
blood from the animal, and putting off upon customers milk not fit 
to be used. It is worse, in our estimation, to increase the quantity 
of milk by bad feeding than to water it with pure water, for the 
former process wrongs both the animal and the customer. 

And there is one fact that needs to be taught and learned every- 
where. Animals are susceptible of pleasure and pain from a guasé 
social and moral nature almost as much as a great many human 
beings. They have a lively appreciation of kindness or unkind- 
ness, independent of bodily comforts or discomforts that come from 
sheer feeding. They are susceptible to pleasure, gratitude and 
personal attachments which come from praises and caresses ; to 
anger, hate, disappointment and drooping spirits which come from 
abuse. If we watch their habits and wayg we shall find that they 
enjoy and suffer from these causes to an astonishing degree. 

Apropos to this subject, two books have recently been published 
in London, designed to bring their readers into more loving ac- 
quaintance with the natures of the animals that serve us. One is 
entitled, “ Clever dogs, horses, &c , with anecdotes of other animals,” 
the other is all about dogs, and bears the title, “ Dogs and their 
doings.” They go to show that animals, especially dogs and 
horses, are capable of reasoning to a degree we had not given them 
credit for, and that they are capable of understanding human lan- 

. guage when the conversation concerns them and their welfare. 
Here is an anecdote told by Sir Walter Scott, whose love of dogs 
and fellow-feeling towards what is noble and faithful in them was 
well known as one of the traits of his character : — 


“The wisest dog I ever had was what is called a bull-dog terrier, I 
taught him to understand a great many words, insomuch that I am posi- 
tive that the communication betwixt the canine species and ourselves 
might be greatly enlarged. ‘Camp’ once bit the baker who was bring- 
ing bread to the family. I beat him, and explained the enormity of his 
offense ; after which, to the last moment of his life, he never heard the 
least allusion to the story, in whatsoever voice or tone it was mentioned, 
without getting up and retiring to the darkest corner of the room with 
great appearance of distress. Then if you said ‘The baker was well 
paid,’ or, ‘The baker was not hurt after all,’ Camp came forth from his 
hiding place, capered and barked and rejoiced. When he was unable, 
towards the close of his life, to attend me when on horseback, he used 
to watch for my return, and the servant would tell him his master was 
coming down the hill, or through the moor, and though he did not use 

12 
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any gesture to explain his meaning, Camp was never known to mistake 
him, but either went out at the front to go up the hill or at the back to go 
down to the moor-side.” 


These books tell many marvelous tales illustrating the sagacity 
of animals, and what may be called the human side, which is 
brought out genially when they are treated with humanity and 
kindness. The horse who learned to pump the water when he was 
dry, the cat that saved the baby, the dog that knew how to count, 
and the dog that shut up the unfaithful servants and kept them in 
durance till the master of the house came home, are all good sto- 
ries illustrative of the noble side of brute nature. The following 
case of prescience and intuitive knowledge of character is the most 
marvelous : — 


“Sir Henry Lee, of Ditchley, in Oxfordshire, had a mastiff which 
guarded the house and yard, but had never met with any particular 
attention from his master. In short, he was not a favorite dog, and was 
retained for his utility only, and not from any partial regard. One night, 
as Sir Henry was retiring to his chamber, attended by his favorite valet, 
an Italian, the mastiff silently followed them up stairs, which he had 
never been known to do before, and, to his master’s astonishment, pre- 
sented himself in the bed-room. Being deemed an intruder, he was 
instantly ordered to be turned out, which being complied with, the poor 
animal began scratching violently at the door and howling loudly for ad- 
mission. The servant was sent to drive him away. Discouragement, 
however, could not check his intended labor of love: he returned again 
and was more importunate to be let in than before. Sir Henry, weary of 
opposition, though surprised beyond measure at the dog’s apparent fond- 
ness for the society of his master, who had never shown him the least 
kindness, and, wishing to retire to rest, bade the servant open the door 
that they might see what he wanted todo. This done, the mastiff, with 
a wag of his tail, and a look of affection at his lord, deliberately walked 
up, and, crawling under the bed, laid himself down, as if desirous to take 
up his night’s lodgings there. To save further trouble, and not from any 
partiality for his company, this indulgence was allowed. The valet with- 
drew and all was still. About the solemn hour of midaight the chamber 
door opened and a person was heard stepping across the room. Sir 
Harry started from sleep; the dog sprang from his covert, and, seizing 
the unwelcome disturber, fixed him to the floor. All was dark: Sir 
Harry rang his bell in great trepidation, in order to procure a light. The 
person who was pinned to the floor by the courageous mastiff roared for 
assistance. It was found to be the favorite valet, who little expected 
such a reception. He endeavored to apologize for his intrusion, and to 
make the reasons which induced him to take this step appear plausible ; 
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but the importunity of the dog, the time, the manner of the valet, raised 
suspicions in Sir Harry’s mind, and he determined to refer the investiga- 
tion of the business to a magistrate. The perfidious Italian, alternately 
terrified by the dread of punishment and soothed by the hope of pardon, 
at length confessed that it was his intention to murder his master and 
then rob the house. This diabolical design was frustrated solely by the 
unaccountable sagacity of the dog, and devoted attachment to his mas- 
ter. A full-length picture of Sir Harry, with the mastiff by his side, and 
the words, ‘more faithful than favored,’ is still preserved among the fam- 
ily pictures.” 

One of these volumes is dedicated to Miss Burdett Coutts, “ pat- 
roness to the Royal Society for the prevention of cruelty to ani- 
mals.” Both are admirably adapted to the same end; and not 
only so, but to give into our hands the key to unlock the mysteries 
of brute natures and show how much they have been undervalued, 
and how man, if he studies and uses them aright, may see some of 
the noblest traits of his own nature unfolded and reflected back 
upon him from the lower species, When the full influence of 
Christianity goes downward as well as outward, and the animal 
world, as well as the human, is redeemed from the curse of tyranny, 
we shall get some gleams of the “ Paradise regained,” where man 
is in harmony with all the natures below him, and no longer “ mur- 
ders their species and betrays his own.” Meanwhile all persever- 
ance and success to the Society which has undertaken their deliver- 


ance ! 
THE NEW POET. 


Joaquin Miller, the new poet of the West, has at length appeared 
in American costume from the press of Roberts Brothers. He 
brings a crop of new words into our American-English, partly of 
Spanish-Mexican growth. Canon, we take to be one of the notches 
of the Sierras, plenilunar, the moon at full, manzinetta, some sort 
of reed. Other words, new coined, we have not attempted to 
explore. Of the poetry there is no mistake. It is genuine Califor- 
nia gold from one of the richest of its placers and no tinsel. Long- 
fellow is not more rythmic than Miller ; Bryant is not more pictur- 
esque nor half so full of life and fire. The themes are largely Cali- 
fornian, some of them involving Indian warfare and traditions, with 
vivid sun-pictures of the wild mountain scenery and the wild pas- 
sions of the human heart. We take the following from the scene of 
the war council in “The last Taschastas.” The chief is giving his 


last harangue. 
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“Once like pines around a mountain 
Did my braves in council stand ; 
Now I call you loud like thunder, 
And you come at my command 
Faint and few, with feeble hand. 


“¢Lo! our daughters have been gather’d 
From among us by the foe, 
Like the lilies they once gather’d 
In the spring-time all aglow 
From the banks of living snow. 


“¢Through the land where we for ages 
Laid the bravest, dearest dead, 
Grinds the savage white-man’s plowshare, 
Grinding sires’ bones for bread — 
We shall give them blood instead. 


*¢T saw white skulls in a furrow, 
And around the curséd share 
Clung the flesh of my own children ; 
And my mother’s tangled hair 
Trail’d along the furrow there. 


“¢O my mother up in cloud-land !’ 
(Long arms lifting like the spray) 
‘Whet the flint-heads in my arrows, 
Make my heart as hard as they, 
Nerve me like a bear at bay! 


“¢ Warriors! braves! I cry for vengeance ! 
And the dim ghosts of the dead 
Unavenged do wail and shiver 
In the storm-cloud overhead, 

And shoot arrows battle-red.’ 


“Then he ceased, and sat among them 
With his long locks backward strown ; 
They as mute as men of marble, 

He a king upon a throne, 
And as still as polish’d stone. 


“Hard by stood the war-chief’s daughter, 
Taller than the tassel’d corn, 
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Sweeter than the kiss of morning, 
Sad as some sweet star of morn, 
Half defiant, half forlorn. 


“ Robed in skins of striped panther 
Lifting loosely to the air, 
With a face a shade of sorrow, 
And black eyes that said, beware ! 
Nestled in a storm of hair; 


‘With her striped robes around her, 
Fastened by an eagle’s beak, 
Stood she by the sturdy chieftain, 
Proud and pure as Shasta’s peak, 
As she ventured thus to speak: 


“Must the tomahawk of battle 
Be unburied where it lies, 
O, last war-chief of Taschastas ? 
Must the smoke of battle rise 
Like a storm-cloud in the skies ? 


“¢True, some wretch has laid a brother 
With his swift feet to the sun, 
But because one bough is broken, 
Must the broad oak be undone? 
All the red-wood fell’d as one? 


“True, the braves have faded, wasted 
Like ripe blossoms in the rain, 
But when we have spent the arrows, 
Do we twang the string in vain, 
And then snap the bow in twain ?’” 





THE most precious of all possessions is power over ourselves ; 
power to withstand trial, to bear suffering, to front danger ; power 
over pleasure and pain; power to follow our convictions, however 
resisted by menace and scorn; the power of calm reliance in 
scenes of darkness and storms. 
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Art: Its Laws and the Reasons for them. By Samuel P. Long, 

Boston: Lee & Shepard. 

This work contains the carefully matured conclusions of a life’s 
study. Mr. Long has devoted himself to his subject with the en- 
thusiasm of a disciple, and has been engaged in his work for many 
years both as a student and an artist. We look upon his book as 
one of great value. It is full of instruction. It may be read with 
equal advantage by pupils just beginning their studies in art, and 
by accomplished scholars. It is an interesting volume to read 
through and a valuable book of reference. It may be used with 
equal advantage for entertainment at home, and as a text-book in 
schools. It is not often that we find a work so agreeable and so 
instructive, so complete in technical details and so rich in practical 


wisdom, 


Up tHE Battic; or, Young America in Norway, Sweden, and 
Denmark. By William T. Adams (Oliver Optic). Boston: Lee 
& Shepard. 

We have read this volume through. The narrative is carried on 
with spirit, the incidents are entertaining and instructive. Some of 
the characters are very well portrayed, and much information is 
given in regard to the countries visited. 


Tue Younc DELiverers. (Pleasant Cove Series). By Rev. 
Elijah Kellogg. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 

The moral lessons taught here are perhaps more praiseworthy 
than the artistic skill displayed. The design of the book is excel- 
lent, and the effect can hardly be otherwise than salutary. 


Soncs OF THE SIERRAS. By Joaquin Miller. Boston: Roberts 

Brothers. 

We took up this volume with very high expectations, and they 
have been more than realized. We should be glad to write an ex- 
tended review, but have only room to call the attention of our read- 
ers to a genuine American poet. 
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PictURES OF TRAVEL. By Hans Christian Andersen. New York: 

Hurd and Houghton. 

Nothing that we can say will be likely to add to the interest 
which our readers already take in the writings of Hans Christian 
Andersen. His travels have the freshness of romance, and his 
stories have the air of reality which belongs to matters of fact. We 
are glad to have a uniform edition of his works so attractive as 


this. 


SToRIES FROM OLD ENGLISH Poetry. By Abby Sage Richardson. 

New York: Hurd & Houghton. Riverside Press. 

A very charming book, reminding one of the stories from Shakes- 
peare by Charles and Mary Lamb. They are the old stories which 
have worked themselves through the imagination into the heart of 
generations, and they are brought out here in a very attractive 
dress. They are with much skill adapted to the taste of modern 
society. 


Four, AND WHaT TuHeEy Dip. By Helen C. Weeks. New York: 
Hurd & Houghton. 
A children’s book, written with great animation, full of life and 
interest. Its attractive pages are rendered still more attractive by 
remarkably fine and spirited wood-cuts. 


LitrLe Fotk Soncs. By Alexina B. White. New York: Hurd & 

Houghton. 

We have not for years seen a lovelier work for little children. 
The rhymes are almost as charming as those of Mother Goose. 
The rhythm is singularly adapted to the ear of children, and this 
indicates no ordinary ability on the part of the writer. We wel- 
come these new melodies as a real and important addition to the 
literature of the nursery. The mechanical execution of the volume 
is in keeping with its other merits. 


Tue Jupce’s Pets. Stories of a Family and its Dumb Friends. 
By E. Johnson. Illustrated by E. B. Bensell. New York: Hurd 
& Houghton. 

We gladly welcome whatever helps to create a kindly interest in 
the living creatures around us, especially those which may be do- 
mesticated. On this ground, as well as for other reasons, we are 
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glad to see this book, so pleasantly written and illustrated, which 
cannot but help to bring man and the creatures dependent upon 
him into more friendly relations with one another. 


THe Last Knicut. A Romance-Garland. From the German of 
Anastasius Griin. Translated by John O. Sargent. New York: 
Hurd & Houghton. 

We have not yet had time to read this attractive-looking book, 
The names of the writer and of the translator are a sufficient guar. 
anty of its literary merits. Anastasius Griin is the literary name 
of the Count Von Auersberg, at one time a leader of the liberals 
in Austria, but now better known as one of the most distinguished 
German living poets. This volume is apparently a series of na- 
tional ballads of the time of Maximilian I. 


How To po iT. By Edward Everett Hale. Boston: James R. 
Osgood & Co. 
We enjoyed some of these papers when they appeared in “Our 
Young Folks,” and anticipated with pleasure seeing them collected 


in a volume as they are now brought out. We have not often seen 
a book so admirably adapted to the needs of young people, telling 
them many things most important for them to do and to know, with 
united wisdom and wit, and filling a place in the literature of youth 
too long left for more prosy advisers whose didactic dullness was 
likely to do more harm than good. 


A Poet’s Bazaar. Pictures of Travel in Germany, Italy, Greece, 
and the Orient. By Hans Christian Andersen. Author’s edition. 
New York: Hurd & Houghton. 

This is a pleasant, gossipy volume of what the author heard 
and saw, told in his popular way. It belongs to the same series 
with “Story of My Life,” and contains some curious sketches of 
manners, customs, and characters. 


Another volume of “The Wonder Series” is issued by Charles 
Scribner & Co.: WonNDERS OF EuROPEAN ART, by Louis Viardot, 
illustrated with eleven wood engravings. It treats of the Spanish, 
German, Dutch, and French schools of painting, and makes a hand- 
some volume of three hundred and thirty-four pages. 





